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HE Lord looks after fools and drunks, but He is 
said not to intervene on behalf of the chronically 
shortsighted. 

Educators are not usually fools, and very few 
of them are drunks. But sometimes we wonder if 
they are not chronically shortsighted. Perhaps it is 
simply that they are cursed with a timidity and aca- 
demic inferiority growing out of peculiarities of their 
role and service in modern society, which idealizes 
the man-of-action and producer-of-goods. 

Whatever its origin, there is no denying that edu- 
cators show a characteristic reluctance to flex their 
muscles and get into the thick of crucial battles 
having to do with long-range policy. 

These reflections are by way of introducing a sub- 
ject which we hope Phi Delta Kappans everywhere 
will ponder seriously. 

There is little doubt that decisions are now being 
made in this country which will affect the course 
of educational history for generations to come. Or 
they are not being made at all, with consequent con- 
fusion and loss of efficiency. As we have tried to 
indicate in Volume 40 of the KAppaAN, there are 


many educational issues and questions of nationwide 
significance crying for intelligent answers. These is- 
sues and questions ought to be answered by people 


who have the best technical competence and profes- 
sional know-how. 

But how and by whom is the best thought in edu- 
cation to be mobilized and implemented? 

By large organized groups such as the NEA? To 
an important extent, yes. We have saluted the NEA 
many times for its alertness and vigor in representing 
the rank and file of the profession. Yet the NEA is 
primarily an instrument of the classroom teacher, 
including the teacher with a provisional certificate. 
and this constitutes a serious impediment. It largely 
accounts for the ultra-conservative (not to say un- 
professional) stand this group has taken on such 
important issues as merit rating. Other factors ac- 
count for its avoidance of such controversial issues 
as school desegregation. 

By the National School Boards Association? By 
the AFT? By the ACE? By the many departments 
and affiliates of the NEA? By the National Citizens 
Council for Better Schools? By the White House 
Conferences? By the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers? By the giant foundations who claim 
an interest in education? 

All of these groups make important contributions, 
of course. But most of them are narrow in their 
interests, fail to Tepresent effectively the best thought 
and experience in professional education, or have no 
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hold on the loyalties of a large and influential group 
within education. 

What of Phi Delta Kappa? 

Yes, what of Phi Delta Kappa? In the past the 
fraternity has given little promise of potential for 
influencing nation-wide decision. In some quarters 
it has been regarded primarily as an “honorary.” In 
its national conclaves and in its central office it has 
been preoccupied with growing up, with the in- 
ternal matters of feeding and flourishing. At its 
biennial councils delegates typically have battled 
furiously over such cosmic questions as: “How can 
non-resident membership procedures be clarified?” 

But in recent years the fraternity has begun to 
mature. Its house is in order, its leaders looking for 
specific roles to play. The commissions, first organ- 
ized a decade ago, were among the first hopeful 
signs. Now the Committee on the Future Role of 
Phi Delta Kappa, meeting in January, has focused 
its attention on matters of profession-wide concern. 
At the February board meeting, First Vice-President 
Charles Foster and others offered some procedural 
suggestions for achieving the fraternity’s potential 
in guiding national educational policy. And at the 
next biennial council (December, 1959) this ques- 
tion is likely to be the most important under con- 
sideration. 

It seems to us that Phi Delta Kappa has many 
qualifications for playing a strong role in educational 
decision-making at the highest level. This is no place 
for an exhaustive inventory of strength, but we would 
emphasize these facts: Phi Delta Kappa is a selected 
group, admitting only men of high promise as edu- 
cational leaders. There are very few men in positions 
of educational responsibility, at least within the pub- 
lic schools, who are not members of the fraternity. 
Phi Delta Kappa is a cross-section group, represent- 
ing almost every position and every field (except 
dean of women and home economics) within the 
profession. It has ties with practically every college 
and university in the nation with a teacher-prepara- 
tory branch of graduate rank. It has active alumni 
groups everywhere. Finally, it has no mean axe to 
grind, and it has a reputation for emphasis on 
the research approach to professional problems. 

Procedural questions will require the very best 
thought of the fraternity’s very best men. We would 
not presume to suggest which issues the fraternity 
should attack first nor how it should attack them 
But we are convinced that this is what Phi Delta 
Kappa was made for. It is high time for the giant to 
realize it has grown up and to take on the responsi- 
bilities of adulthood. —SME 





Let’s Tell Parents 
Their Children’s 1.Q.’s 


In a society which places a higher and higher premium on 
intelligence—where, we are told, America is in more danger 
of being out-thought than out-fought—the I.Q. has become 
a tremendously potent status symbol. It has its psychologi- 
cal abuses as well as its educational uses. Can parents be 


trusted with such explosive symbols? 


By ROBERT TOPP 


VERY once in a while professional people 

discover to their surprise that the clientele 

they serve is much more capable of under- 
standing “professional” matters than they had 
thought possible. 

Physicans are learning they can explain a 
cardiograph to patients and by doing so secure 
cooperation in therapy otherwise unobtainable. 
Dentists find that insight into theory underlying 
decay will result in improved dental hygiene for 
the people they serve. 

So it is with respect to education: parents are 
being informed about many matters formerly con- 
sidered either beyond their comprehension or 
not within their ability to accept with reasonable 
objectivity. 

Information about 
one of these matters. 

Up to now we have played a hush-hush game 
with the I.Q. because we wanted to protect par- 
ents from what might be bad news to them or 
from what they might view as good news which 
in itself is not. They might assume, we believed, 
that a low I.Q. means that their child is destined 
to failure in whatever he tries; or, conversely, 
that a high I.Q. promises success for the asking. 
They would be wrong, of course, in either case.’ 

Time and again we heard ourselves saying, 
“Parents of bright children will become overbear- 
ing and parents of dull children ashamed.” Or, 
“Parents who tell their children their I.Q.’s will 
cause those who are high to loaf and those who 
are low to become discouraged and quit.” 


their children’s I.Q. is 


MR. TOPP (Beta Delta 205) is assistant professor 
of education, University of California, Santa Barbara. 


But even these frightening thoughts are not 
justification for keeping the I.Q. secret from par- 
ents. The anticipated consequences come about, 
if they do at all, not from knowledge of the LQ. 
level of children but from attitudes of the parents 
toward this information. Some parents boast 
about their child’s ability to climb to the top of 
the jungle-gym and others are embarrassed by 
their adolescent boy’s squeaky voice. Keeping 
parents in ignorance of facts which concern their 
children because their attitudes might be wrong 
seems indefensible. 

Our reluctance to discuss the I.Q. has had 
much to do with the present unhealthy state of 
affairs. As in sex education, the more secretive 
we were the more intriguing the subject became. 
And as with sex, everyone talked about it but 
most of what was said was exaggerated. Para- 
doxically, while we refrained from telling parents 
we continued to use 1.Q. information for the very 
same reasons that would make it useful to parents. 

Which brings us to the most important argu- 
ment for telling parents the I.Q.’s of their children. 
It constitutes one additional, significant measure 
of a set of qualities possessed in varying degree 
by all people. Parents ought to have information 
if they are to plan the future with their children. 
They guide children through the “long haul” while 
we teachers of necessity are concerned only for 
a year or so in the lives of the young people we 
guide. Yet teachers feel that this is essential in- 
formation to have about each child. And so 

(Continued on page 345) 


1Cronbach writes, “Some persons of I.Q. 110 make significant 

contributions and some of I.Q. 160 lead undistinguished adult lives. 

p. 123 of Cronbach, Lee J., Essentials of Psychologscal Testng. 
New York: Harper, 1949. 
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Let’s Not Tell Parents 





Their Children’s 1.Q.’s 


WILSON 


By JOHN A. R. WILSON 


their children! 

In principle, I heartily agree with the idea 
that parents should know the capabilities of their 
children. It would make it so much easier to plan 
for their future. After all, there is not much point 
in spending years of heartbreaking struggle try- 
ing to prepare for college if a young person is 
not capable of doing college work. 

For the slower students—shall we say those 
in the lower quarter of the population?— it is best 
that they get on with the job of finding a com- 
fortable niche that will not be too taxing and 
that can be the basis of a pleasant and worthwhile 
life. Pushing these young people into aspira- 
tions to be college presidents, lawyers, and school 


S: you are going to tell parents the I.Q. of 


teachers can only lead to frustrations and eventual 
mental ill health. It is better to be a good ditch- 
digger than it is to be a poor doctor; better for 
the person and better for society. 

Conversely, is it not desirable that the bright 
be identified early so that they can be encouraged 
to work a little harder to enable them to fulfill 
their promise? We need all the good minds that 
we can locate and develop. Why, then, is there 
any question about telling parents the [.Q.’s of 
their children? 

I think there are two good reasons. The first 
one is that we do not know the I.Q., and the 
other is that, if we did know the I.Q. of an in- 
dividual child, there is no way of communicating 
this information to the average parent. 

I shall elaborate. I have before me the L.Q. 
scores for a small class, selected because the stu- 
dents in it were well above average in ability. 
These scores were obtained at different times 
from kindergarten through grade 8. Let us look 
at them: 


Intelligence Tests and Grades in Which Administered 


Individual 

Student 
Student 
Student 
Student 
Student 
Student 
Student 
Student 
Student 
Student 
Student 
Student 
Student 
Student 


SDM WNe 


127 


SRA+ WISC# 
6 7 8 8 


136 130 139 
130 119 131 
130 105 133 
131 98 133 
123 143 
116 133 
107 117 
129 134 
118 118 
127 112 
117 122 
123 125 
119 131 
102 130 





115 

94 
126 
123 
131 
128 
130 
135 


117 
128 
120 109 
135 
13] 
118 


134 
133 
129 





* California Test of Mental Maturity 
* Science Research Associates Primary Menta! Abilities Test 
+ Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children 





MR. WILSON (Alpha Epsilon 2882) is director of 
teacher training, University of California, Santa Bar- 
bara. 


Portrayed in this array of figures is the first 
major dilemma of the conscientious administrator 
who wants to inform a parent about the ability 
of his son or daughter. It makes quite a difference 
to the parent of Student Number 14 whether he is 
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informed that his child has an I.Q. of 102 or of 
130. Both of these scores were obtained within a 
very few months of each other. Looking over the 
array, it seems as though the WISC test yields 
scores consistently, and sometimes substantially, 
higher than the SRA test. About the time that 
this fact begins to dawn, Student Number 10 shows 
up with a score of 127 on the SRA test, the second 
highest score in this particular list. However, this 
student obtained a score of only 112 on the 
WISC test, lowest in the group by a good five 
points. Over the years, the record for Student 
Number 10 would seem to indicate that the 127 
score is the more accurate of the last two. In his 
case, analysis of his WISC results indicates that 
he had a high verbal score but quite low perform- 
ance on four of the five tests. Is this information 
important in the interpretation of this youngster’s 
intelligence? (It may be a clue to the fact that 
he was in a gifted but non-motivated group of stu- 
dents. ) 


Which Test Will You Use? 


When you decide that you are going to inform 
parents of the scores their children earn on in- 
telligence tests, which test are you going to use? 
Are you going to explain to the parents that these 
scores might have been either higher or lower 
if different tests had been used? Are you going 
to base your results on one test only? (To use only 
one test obviates many difficult decisions, of 
course. ) 

From this problem of choosing which LQ. 
you tell the parent about, let us turn to the prob- 
lem of communicating with the parent. 

You have been trained over many years to un- 
derstand the meaning of the I.Q. It is only natural 
that you assume that everyone is almost as con- 
versant with the concept as you are, at least with 
the vocabulary. But everyone is not. If you wish 
to test this statement, ask a number of your teach- 
ers—not counselors or test experts—to explain 
to you the meaning of the standard error of meas- 
urement as it relates to an I.Q. test. Unless you 
intend to report the test scores in bands such as 
those that the SCAT test uses, you are almost 
certainly going to have to explain to the parents 
the concept of the standard error of measurement. 
The I.Q. score is not sufficiently stable to permit 
you to avoid this concept, even though you might 
avoid the name. If your teachers cannot tell you 
what this means, even though they have recently 
had to pass an examination which presumed such 
knowledge, how do you expect the parents to 
understand you? 

The parent who wishes to push his youngster 
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will interpret your explanation as meaning that 
there is a real chance that his child is actually 
two standard deviations above where his score 
places him. On the other hand, the punitive parent 
will interpret your report as meaning that his 
child really did well on the test, but that the test 
results were probably a fluke and that his child 
is probably not as intelligent as the score given 
would indicate. 


Some Horrible Examples 


I have seen the harm that I.Q. information has 
done to individuals who have been informed of 
their scores. I am sure that you have also. The 
following example will illustrate the point I am 
trying to emphasize: A friend of mine, while in 
the junior high school grades, was told that he 
had an I.Q. in the 90’s. This bit of information 
haunted him through the years, although he must 
have been aware that the information was er- 
roneous, for in a university noted for the quality 
of its graduates, he earned a degree with dis- 
tinction, completing a joint major in mathematics 
and physics. He went on to graduate school and 
earned a master’s degree with straight A’s. He is 
currently the superintendent of a large school dis- 
trict and handles the job very capably. 

Another example will describe a different dan- 
ger to which people supposedly intelligent enough 
to know better are subject. There were three part- 
ners in a business, all university graduates who 
had taught school. One of them had been a school 
principal. By one means or another, they had all 
learned their I.Q. scores, which were 135, 133. 
and 132. The man with the score of 135 quite 
seriously pointed out that he was smarter than the 
other two partners and that the partner with the 
I1.Q. of 133 was smarter than the one with the 
score of 132. It was bad enough to have this con- 
versation take place, but it was worse to find that 
none of the men would accept the fact that the 
scores were so close that there was absolutely no 
basis for feeling that one partner was more Ca- 
pable than the others. These people were gifted. 
yet unable to understand the significance of the 
scores. 


How Well Do Teachers Understand? 


My students would be quick to point out the 
danger that is inherent in using isolated cases to 
prove a point. They would be entirely correct. 
Therefore, before authorizing your teachers to 
give I.Q. scores to parents, try a little exper! 
ment to learn just how well the teachers under- 
stand the meaning of the scores. If this test 1s 
passed, test the same subjects to see how well 
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“You see, Mrs. Featherbrain, it isn’t quite enough 
for Percival to be a genius and let it go at 
that. He must be a genius at something.” 





they can pass on their information to a thoroughly 
biased individual. 

Having said all I have about the danger of 
giving I.Q. scores to parents, some of you will 
probably come to the conclusion that the scores 
are so unstable that they are meaningless. This is 
not so. They are just a bit more difficult to in- 
terpret than it at first seems. 

If you are willing to make the necessary effort 
to verify the accuracy of scores by checking them 
against other tests and against performance, and 
if you have the patience and the skill to work 
carefully with the parent of a youngster who needs 
the kind of a push that this kind of information 
might supply, by all means go ahead. Most of 
you have been working on this basis with parents 
of the mentally retarded already. You have used 
individual scores to confirm teachers’ judgments 
and group scores. You have conferred with the 
parents and have explained the nature of the 
program for the slow learner and the advantages 
of his being in this special class. It does not always 
mean that the parent accepts your evaluation of 
the situation, but usually he does. 

Similarly, if you are willing to go to the same 
lengths with the bright and the average pupil, if 
you are aware of a real need for a course of 
action that is dependent upon the parent under- 
standing the level of intelligence of his child, and 
if you are willing to verify the teacher’s judg- 
ment and the results of the group test with an 
individual test properly administered, then by all 
means go ahead. Tell the parent what he should 
know, but tell him in such a way that he can 
understand and follow up the information with 
action. 

If you are going to give out scores of a routine 
group test to parents so that they can play with 
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them at the bridge table, using the information 
to maim each other in subtle ways, then it would 
seem to be inadvisable. Remember that I.QO. 
scores are one of the most dynamic status imple- 
ments obtainable. This is particularly true in cer- 
tain socio-economic groups, usually the ones that 
would like to have the information made avail- 
able. It is an implement that can damage as well 
as aid. Please make sure that these scores, if you 
make them available, are used to benefit and not 
to harm. 





LET’S TELL PARENTS 
THEIR CHILDREN’S 1.Q.’S 


(Continued from page 342) 


should parents know about the potential of their 
children in order to plan intelligently for further 
education and make hundreds of other decisions 
that affect their children’s future. 

If there is a cardinal principle of mental health, 
it is “know thyself.” Know your own (in this case 
your children’s) weaknesses and strengths and 
accept them, governing yourself accordingly. I.Q. 
information seems to be this kind of essential 
knowledge, especially during the elementary and 
secondary school years. 

We have been correct, however, in assuming 
that if parents were told the 1.Q.’s of their children 
without qualification and explanation some mis- 
interpretations would be made. Consequently, ex- 
planation and instruction to parents (and to many 
teachers) is in order.* 

They can well be told, individually and in work- 
shop groups, that the I.Q. is a measure established 
by two or more paper-and-pencil group tests. 
They can be told that, in spite of the general 
constancy of the I.Q., there can be some fluctua- 
tion over the developmental years, and great fluc- 
tuation in rare instances. Usually, appreciable 
change in I.Q. comes about only through rather 
extensive “interference” with intellectual function- 
ing such as emotional illness, physical illness or 
handicap, or an impoverished environment such 
as might prevail at a poorly-operated orphanage. 
In other words, for most children the I.Q. is 
relatively constant.° 


2Smith writes, “Ideally, parents and teachers should work a 
team in sharing information for the welfare of the child. But par 
ents as well as teachers must thoroughly understand the meaning 


of intelligence test scores before they can use them to the child's ad 
vantage."’ In Smith, Henry P., Psychology im Teaching. New Yor 
Prentice-Hall, 1954 


3 Ausubel states, “‘Generally speaking, once the I1.Q. approaches 
stabiliry it tends to remain relatively constant At the age of 
nine, for example, the probable error of an 1.Q. is abour five 


points. This means that one-half the tested persons do not deviate 
more than five points on retesting."’ See p. 593 of Ausubel, David P 
bild Development. New York: Grune and 


Theory and Problems of 
Stratton, 1958 
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Another aspect that can be pointed out is that 
I.Q. does not represent general ability, but spe- 
cific abilities related to the manipulation of verbal- 
abstract symbols. For example, the I.Q. one 
possesses does not assure scholastic achievement 
but contributes to it. Other abilities and attitudes 
that contribute to school success are at least 
equally significant: seriousness of purpose, social 
insight, mechanical aptitude, to mention a few. 
McDaniel writes, “The student with highest test 
scores is not always the achiever, nor is the stu- 
dent with a low score inevitably doomed to failure. 
Many factors other than intelligence enter into 
scholastic success; and, at best, a test represents 
only a sampling of the individual’s abilities.’”’* 


Ruch supports this point of view when he notes 
that ‘ 
and not in another, indicating there is not a 
intelligence which includes all abilities. 


. a person can be intelligent in one field 
“gen- 
eral” 7 


Don’t Undervalue I.Q. Significance 


Just as we should avoid attaching too much 
importance to the I.Q., so we should not de- 
preciate its significance. We could very well point 
out that the median I.Q. of college freshmen in 
American colleges is about 109, but to graduate 
from a high grade college with average marks and 
normal effort an I.Q. of 120 may be necessary. 
We could tell parents that the mean minimum 
I.Q. of students doing average work in the high- 
school academic curriculum is approximately 
104.6 We should tell them that the theoretical 
average I.Q. in an unselected population is 100, 
but that this average increases the higher the 
group on the educational ladder. 

When we inform parents about the I.Q. of 
their children there is no reason why we should 
not engage in some “directive” group and in- 
dividual counseling. Just as we suggest to parents 
that it is unwise to compare school marks of 
children in the same family (or of any children, 
for that matter) in the presence of the children, 
or as we admonish them not to overprotect, so we 
should urge them to consider the desirability 
of using I.Q. information in an appropriate way. 

Parents may be told at this time that there is 
nothing to be gained by using I.Q. data as a 
“threat” or a “promise” to get a child to work 
harder or feel prouder. They may be informed 
that it is probably unwise to tell the child his 
I.Q. until he is old enough to understand its sig- 
nificance, and that this perhaps should be left to 
New 
New 


B., Guidance in the Modern School. 
5 Ruch, Floyd L., Psychology and Life 
York: Scote Foresman, 1948 
* Cronbach, op. c# 


* McDaniel, Henry 


York: Dryden, 1956 
(Third Edition). 
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the high-school counselor to do, if he feels it wise. 
If we handle it delicately enough, we might even 
Suggest to parents that none of this information, 
whether it consists of scores on _ standardized 
achievement tests, school marks, results of apti- 
tude tests, or I.Q., need be shared with other 
adults but should be used only as valuable back- 
ground as they guide their children. 

Much of the present unhappy misunderstanding 
between the public and eclucators has come about 
simply because many of us in education have 
failed to recognize that parents must be informed 
about what is going on in school.’ Education that 
moved ahead with changing needs and improved 
methods was labeled “progressive” and earned 
a poor reputation, almost certainly because the 
public (and not a few teachers) failed to under- 
stand what it was all about. 

Times have changed. Parents are more inter- 
ested in the problems of education and are more 
capable of understanding the many complexities 
involved. They want to know the facts, deserve 
to know the facts, and should be given the facts. 
I.Q. information may well be included. 


7If we do not supply the information, the public may demand it 
By legislative action, schools in California will be required to show 
parents the permanent records of their children beginning with the 
school year of 1960, if the parents request it. 





On Content of Teacher Education 


> As a follow-up to the historic Bowling Green 
TEPS Commission conference of 1958, eight profes- 
sional associations concerned with teacher education 
or the scholarly disciplines are sponsoring a meet- 
ing at the University of Kansas this June 23-26. 

Some 900 participants representing major teach- 
ing fields and the state associations will attempt to 
hammer out agreements as to the total content for 
a modern-day collegiate curriculum for elementary 
and secondary teachers. 

Planned by the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards of the NEA, 
the meeting is co-sponsored by the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science; Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges for Teacher Education; 
American Council of Learned Societies; Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education of the Association of 
American Colleges; Council on Cooperation in 
Teacher Education of the American Council on Edu- 
cation; National Research Council of the National 
Academy of Sciences; National Association of State 
Directors of Teacher Education and Certification; 
and National Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education. 

A final conference in the cooperative series, to 
be held in 1960, will concentrate on teacher-certifica- 
tion requirements. 
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By MAURICE J. THOMAS 


HILE our attention has been focused on 

the ancient and persistent problem of race 

segregation in human association, another 
old virus has been vitalized and is spreading 
rapidly. And it is weakening our social, govern- 
mental, and democratic structure. 

We are rightly concerned with compulsory seg- 
regation—in transportation, hotels, theaters, eat- 
ing places, recreation areas, and schools. But, 
while this problem is vexing and embarrassing, 
there is no question as to its ultimate solution. 
Our consideration for the individual, our Chris- 
tian and moral heritage, insure final success, even 
though there will be many roadblocks and delays. 

America should be more concerned over a cer- 
tain kind of voluntary segregation than with the 
now illegal compulsory segregation of racial mi- 
nority groups. 

In this analysis I intend to deal frankly and de- 
liberately with what, in my estimation, is the most 
debilitating and destructive factor in the Ameri- 
can way of life. 

If compulsory racial segregation by mores and 
law is repugnant to the vast majority of our citi- 
zens. can it be that voluntary religious segrega- 
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tion of our school children, during their most 
formative years, is wise? This segregation is a 
divisive factor and can only build a society full 
of suspicion and split loyalties. The present ac- 
celerated program of parochial schools is not in 
the American tradition. It is an Old World import 
and does not fulfill the American dream of uni- 
versal free education promoted by democratic 
principles and underwritten by all our citizens. 

The most disturbing aspect of the issue of 
“separation of church and state,” or the “wall of 
separation,” is what is happening in the field of 
public education. This article deals with only a 
part of the total problem; however, it is the most 
pressing at present, and it is increasing in sharp- 
ness and intensity. The crucial question has to 
do with the use of tax funds for aid to church- 
operated schools. The advocates of parochial edu- 
cation make much of “fair treatment,” “double 
costs” (cost of maintaining parochial schools plus 
payment of taxes for public schools), and the 
relatively new theory that “the money shall follow 
the child.” However, all these becloud the basic 
issue of segregation. 

It is not my purpose to discuss the traditional 
thesis of “separation.” R. Freeman Butts, in The 
American Tradition in Religion and Education, 
has done this most adequately. A recent book, 
Christians and the State, by John C. Bennett, gives 
us a clear and incisive analysis. (Bennett feels. 
incidentally, that the use of the word “separation” 
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is unfortunate and suggests that “independence” 
is what is meant.) 

In some respects, the segregation I condemn, 
segregation for religious reasons, is “voluntary.” 
No state or federal law requires it. In another and 
crucial respect, it is “compulsory,” for those who 
use these parochial schools are urged to do so 
by a very close-knit hierarchy that is subservient 
to a power beyond the borders of the United 
States. Thus we see that an important group in our 
society does not believe that an institution of 
government—our public schools—should be uti- 
lized and supported. This group has chosen to re- 
ject one part of American democracy and is willing 
to withdraw an age group from the main stream 
of society for a period of years. Acceptance 
of this principle means that groups can choose 
what part of democracy they wish to support, 
and may reject its services or help destroy its 
vitality and cohesiveness. 

These are strong beliefs, and they will be chal- 
lenged by a conformity minority. 

I believe further that in a democracy govern- 
ment serves the individual; the individual is not a 
servant of government. The thesis of democracy 
is that the citizen is a free person, having a right 
to come to his own conclusions. He cannot be 
forced to conform by a ruling clique. If he is in 
a minority, he has the right and privilege to at- 
tempt to become a part of a majority and thus 
be more effective. 

When any person abdicates from decision-mak- 
ing and relies upon the crutch of “superior knowl- 
edge” possessed by others, he is rejecting a prin- 
ciple of democracy. Compulsion and dictation in 
religion by another person is as repugnant as dic- 
tation would be in our exercise of the privilege of 
voting. We can be instructed and informed, but 
we should not be dictated to; otherwise, we will 
be slaves. We may make wrong decisions and fol- 
low a course of error, but it should be our own 
error, and not that of another person whom we 
have been trained to follow abjectly. An authori- 
tarian structure, in any area of activity, will 
eventually sap the integrity of the individual. 

I believe further that if the decision to establish 
parochial educational institutions were placed ex- 
clusively in the hands of the parents affected 
there would be few such schools. Control by the 
directed hierarchy is such that local action and 
decision-making have been limited or eliminated. 

Before citing documentation, I wish to question 
Catholic educational policy. If an organization or 
a religious body cannot perpetuate itself in close 
association with those who are not like-minded, 
and can only survive by withdrawing from the 
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main stream of American society, such an organ- 
ism is basically weak. It would appear that it can- 
not continue to exist in the competitive realm of 
ideas unless it insulates its members at an early 
age. Frankly, I do not believe this of the Catholic 
Church, for it is both strong and appealing. It 
could hold its young without its own schools. To 
me, this withdrawal is tacit admission that its 
leaders have other objectives in mind. These will 
become apparent later in this paper. 

The evidence (only partially given here) is 
overwhelming that the course being followed by 
the largest and most powerful religious group 
sponsoring parochial education in America is 
dictated by an European power structure. Two 
concepts held by the group are basic: That the 
educative process is its divine right, and that the 
state (temporal government) has no right to es- 
tablish and control educational programs. These 
concepts were first applied to American education 
by Pope Pius IX in a special instruction dating 
back to July 14, 1864.! 

Even more disturbing is the Catholic con- 
tention that people do not have the right to choose 
their own leaders; this is the prerogative of God's 
selected emissaries, i.e., the perpetual hierarchy 
of the “single” church. 

As recently as 1929, Pope Pius XI issued a 
most strong (and not as yet repudiated) order to 
American Catholics. He stated: 


In the first place, education belongs preeminently 
to the Catholic Church for two supernatural rea- 
sons... . As for the scope of the Church’s edu- 
cative mission, it extends over all peoples without 
any limitation. ... Nor is there a civil power 
which can oppose or prevent it. 

Neither can Catholics admit that type of mixed 
school instruction but receive other lessons in com- 
mon with non-Catholic pupils from non-Catholic 
teachers. 

For the mere fact that a school gives some re- 
ligious instruction does not bring it in accord with 
the rights of the Church and of the Christian fam- 
ily. To be this, it is necessary that all the teaching 
and the whole organization of the school, and its 
teachers, syllabus, and textbooks in every branch, 
be regulated by the Christian spirit, under the direc- 
tion and maternal supervision of the Catholic 
Church. . . and this in every grade of school, not 
only in the elementary but the intermediate and 
higher institutions of learning as well.* 

The New York Times, in January 13 and 14, 
1930, editorials, commented as follows: 

The Pope’s encyclical sounds a note that will 

startle Americans, for it assails an institution dear- 


(Continued on page 354) 


1 Pope Pius IX, Quanta Cura, July 14, 1864. 
2 Pope Pius XI, Encyclical on Education, 1929 
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in America must be based on certain prin- 

ciples which are essential to a free and 
open society. The extent to which these principles 
are Operative in society measures the degree to 
which society is, in fact, free and open. The 
extent to which these principles are not operative 
(though they may be loudly proclaimed), on the 
other hand, measures the degree to which society 
is closed, intolerant, and conformitarian. 

The principles of a free and open society which 
pertain to academic freedom are vested in the 
guarantees of the First and Fourteenth Amend- 
ments. An acceptance of these guarantees as 
fundamental is essential to an intelligent and 
worthwhile discussion of a question as basic as 
freedom c* choice in education. 

This acceptance, if it is genuine, must extend 
full freedom to each and every individual citi- 
zen. If a person’s dedication to freedom is genu- 
ine, it is indivisible. This is to say, he will, by 
reason of his dedication, uphold and defend the 
civil rights of every individual regardless of his 
own personal commitments. 

In the final analysis there is little point in 
discussing academic freedom unless the discussants 
accept the proposition that the First Amendment 
means what it says and that each child or stu- 
dent is entitled to the full enjoyment of its guar- 
antees regardless of his choice of school. If it is 
maintained, implicitly or explicitly, that the choice 
of an independent school ipso facto strips a citi- 
zen of his rights under the First and Fourteenth 
Amendments, then, of course, there is no basis. for 


| N intelligent discussion of academic freedom 
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discussion because academic freedom has already 
been scuttled. 

This article will proceed, therefore, on the as- 
sumption that all citizens have equal rights under 
the law and that, consequently, all individuals, 
regardless of thought or belief, are entitled to a 
full and equal measure of freedom under the First 
Amendment. 

Freedom of mind and freedom of religion are 
guaranteed in the Bill of Rights. Specifically, free- 
dom of mind and freedom of religion in the in- 
tellectual development of the individual child 
and youth are guaranteed in the First and Four- 
teenth Amendments. These freedoms are funda- 
mental to a free and open society. 

The preservation of liberty demands that the 
state, above all else, take positive action to secure 
for its citizens freedom in the things of the mind 
and spirit. When government, on the other hand, 
exerts a controlling influence over the thoughts 
and beliefs of the people, then, I take it, society 
is moving rapidly in the direction of the absolute 
state. This means an ever-increasing loss of per- 
sonal freedom. It means an ever-growing enforced 
conformity to state-espoused ideologies. 


Freedom of Parents and Students 


The Constitution protects the individual against 
such violations of the human mind and spirit in 
the pursuit of truth. It guarantees academic free- 
dom, rooted in freedom of mind and freedom of 
religion, against federal and state abridgment. 
State violations of academic freedom have twice 
been struck down by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

The first case directly involving state impair- 
ment of academic freedom and the right of par- 
ents to direct and control the education of their 
children reached the court in 1923 in Meyer v. 
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Nebraska.’ The court annulled a Nebraska law 
prohibiting the teaching of foreign languages in 
elementary schools, and, in effect, voided similar 
laws in ten other states. In this decision our 
highest tribunal, in protecting the intellectual free- 
dom of children and their parents, specifically 
enunciated the principle of parental “right of con- 
trol” over the education of children, “the right of 
parents to engage” a teacher of German to in- 
struct their children, and “the power of parents 
to control the education of their own.”” 

Two years later the Supreme Court handed 
down its most important decision in defense of 
academic freedom and parental rights. In the 
Pierce* case it unanimously held invalid an Ore- 
gon law which forcibly compelled children to 
conform to the philosophical and _ theological 
orientation of state schools. In striking down this 
compulsory public school attendance law the 
court, rejecting the philosophy of the absolute 
state, enunciated the fundamental principle that 
the child is “not the mere creature of the state.” 
To prepare the child for “additional obligations,” 
declared Mr. Justice McReynolds, is the “right 

. and the high duty” of his parents. The 
Oregon law, held the court, “unreasonably inter- 
feres with the liberty of parents and guardians 
to direct the upbringing and education of chil- 
dren under their control.’”* 


That government may not, through direct ac- 
tion, compel children and students to attend ex- 
clusively state-controlled schools has been firmly 
established in law. To compel such attendance is 
a serious violation of freedom of mind and free- 
dom of religion guaranteed by the First and 


Fourteenth Amendments. Yet government is, 
through indirect action, violating these most fun- 
damental rights of the individual child and stu- 
dent. It penalizes those children and students 
who exercise their constitutional right in the 
choice of an independent school. It deprives them 
of all public educational benefits. It cuts them off 
from all tax funds provided by all taxpayers for 
the education of all children and youth. 
Under our Bill of Rights, it should be pointed 
out, the rights of the individual are, as the Su- 
preme Court has repeatedly declared, personal. 
They are not institutional. Hence, the right of 
the individual child and student to share in educa- 
tional benefits is personal. Government’s correla- 
tive duty in education is to the individual child 
and student; it is not to a school system or to 
educational institutions. Every individual child 


1262 U.S. 390 (1923). 

2 Ibid., p. 410. 

3 Pierce v. Society of Sisters, 268 U.S. 510 (1925) 
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and youth has a right under the equal protection 
guarantee of the Fifth and Fourteenth Amend- 
ments to share equally in the educational benefits 
provided by the taxpayer—and this without being 
coerced to surrender freedom of mind and free- 
dom of religion. The child or student—clothed 
in all his constitutional rights—has a right to 
equal treatment under the law. 


Conditioned Benefits 


Government may not condition participation 
in its benefits on the surrender of constitutional 
rights. This is a most fundamental principle of 
constitutional liberty. For “if the state may com- 
pel the surrender of one constitutional right as a 
condition of its favor,” declared the United States 
Supreme Court in the Frost® case, “it may, in like 
manner, compel the surrender of all.” This would 
enable governments to do by indirection what they 
cannot do by direct action. But, said the court, 
“jt is inconceivable that guaranties embedded in 
the Constitution of the United States may thus be 
manipulated out of existence.””® 

Consequently, the Supreme Court asserted in 
the Frost case that a state “may not impose con- 
ditions [for sharing in benefits] which require the 
relinquishment of constitutional rights.” 

This constitutional guarantee notwithstanding, 
both the federal and state governments demand 
that children and students surrender freedom of 
mind or freedom of religion in the choice of school 
as a condition for sharing in educational benefits. 
Referring to this violation of academic freedom, 
Professor Wilber G. Katz of the University of 
Chicago School of Law points out that “we exact 
a price for the exercise of [the constitutional] 
liberty of parents . . . to send their children to 
religious schools.” 

But liberty at a price is not liberty. It is the 
suppression of liberty. The denial of educational 
benefits to independent-school children prohibits 
freedom of mind and freedom of religion—the 
very thing that the First Amendment forbids. This 
violation of constitutional rights was decried by 
the distinguished Episcopalian clergyman and edu- 
cator, the late Dr. Bernard Iddings Bell. In his 
book Crisis in Education he wrote that “as the 
American school system is now conducted, more 
and more conducted, there is no such thing as 
religious liberty in American education. There is 
liberty only to be unreligious.”® 

There is liberty only for those children and 

5 Frost v. Railroad Commission, 271 U.S. 583 (1926). 

© [bid., p. 594. 

8 Wilber G. Katz, “The Freedom to Believe,” 
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students who want a secularized education. For 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish children and stu- 
dents who want a God-centered education there is 
no liberty. The denial of educational benefits to 
them penalizes the exercise of the constitutional 
right of choice in education, based on freedom 
of thought and belief. And, as Mr. Justice Black 
remarked in the Douds’® labor case, “freedom 


to think is inevitably abridged when beliefs are 
penalized by impositions of civil disabilities.” 


Enforced Conformity 

The imposition of “civil disabilities” upon the 
exercise Of freedom of religion or freedom of 
mind in the choice of education places parents and 
students in a dilemma, both horns of which violate 
First Amendment rights and liberties. The denial 
of educational benefits to nonconforming students 
compels their parents to pay a second time for 
benefits to which they have an equal right under 
law. This is a penalty imposed on academic 
freedom. 

The alternative to this penalty is even more 
destructive of freedom. Government denial of 
educational benefits to children and students who 
do not attend state-controlled institutions is, for 
most youth, a coercive compulsion to conform to 
the philosophical and theological orientation of 
the state’s schools. Such enforced conformity sub- 
verts our two most fundamental constitutional 
liberties—freedom of mind and freedom of re- 
ligion. 

Every educational institution, or certainly its 
individual faculty members, is philosophically and 
theologically oriented. There is no such thing as 
philosophical and theological neutrality in ” the 
classroom. Since the purpose of education is to 
educate the human person, education cannot be 
neutral about the nature of the person being 
educated, the purpose of his existence, and his 
relations to God—if there be a God. In the edu- 
cational process the questions “What is man?” 
“Where does he come from?” “What is his pur- 
pose?” “Is there a God?” cannot be avoided. 

Neutrality regarding these fundamental issues 
is impossible. “On the fundamental religious 
issue,” declared Sir Walter Moberly, formerly 
chairman of the University Grants Committee of 
England, “the modern university intends to be, 
and supposes it is, neutral, but it is not. Cer- 
tainly it neither inculcates nor expressly re- 
pudiates belief in God. But it does what is far 
more deadly than open rejection; it ignores Him 

. It is in this sense that the university today 
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is atheistic . . . It is a fallacy to suppose that 
by omitting a subject you teach nothing about it. 
On the contrary, you teach that it is to be omitted, 
and that it is therefore a matter of secondary im- 
portance. And you teach this not openly and 
explicitly, which would invite criticism; you simply 
take it for granted and thereby insinuate it si- 
lently, insidiously, and all but irresistibly.” 

“The ignoring of religion by the schools,” de- 
clared Dr. Luther A. Weigle, former dean of the 
Yale Divinity School, “inevitably conveys to the 
children a negative suggestion . . . It is natural 
for them to conclude that religion is negligible, 
or unimportant, or irrelevant to the main business 
of life.”** This elimination of God from the child’s 
most time-consuming activities is of the very es- 
sence of secularism; it eliminates God as a sig- 
nificant factor from all of man’s day-to-day ac- 
tivities. Dr. Will Herberg, renowned Jewish writer 
and educator, noting this fact, wrote that “today 
the spirit of public school education is, by and 
large, secularist, even militantly so.”'* Because 
of its theological orientation, secularism is in fact 
a religion. Secularism, remarked President Nathan 
Pusey of Harvard, has “itself become a faith 
and raised a hope that man can through his own 
efforts—without God—solve all the remaining 
problems which stand between him and a secular 
paradise on earth.”! 


Conformity to Some Orientation 


The precise nature of the philosophical and 
theological orientation of a particular state-con- 
trolled educational institution is not important 
as far as the argument in defense of freedom of 
mind and freedom of religion is concerned. If 
our state educational institutions or their faculties 
ignore God and if by so doing they “insinuate 

. . Silently, insidiously, and all but irresistibly” 
that He is to be omitted, they are philosophically 
and theologically oriented. If, on the other hand, 
our state institutions or their faculties admit a 
God and if they teach the transcendent importance 
of a knowledge of God and man’s relations to 
God, they are philosophically and theologically 
oriented. 

But—and this is the central point of my thesis 
—whatever the philosophical and theological 
orientation of our state-controlled educational in- 
stitutions or their faculties, the child and student 
cannot be forced to conform to it. Enforced con- 
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formity to any religious orientation—be it theis- 
tic, secularistic, or atheistic, Protestant, Catholic, 
or Jewish—is, anyone with even an elemental 
sense of freedom will agree, a most serious viola- 
tion of freedom of mind and freedom of religion. 
Yet this is precisely what the federal and state 
governments are doing. They are enforcing con- 
formity to the religious orientation of state-con- 
trolled schools as a condition for sharing in edu- 
cational benefits. Children and students are forced 
to conform to the state-established orthodoxy as 
a condition for sharing in tax monies provided 
for the education of the young. 

To compel a child to accept a philosophical and 
theological orientation of particular truths that 
clashes with his religious beliefs is not only a 
violation of his constitutional rights under the First 
Amendment. It is a violation of his personal in- 
tegrity. It is the forcible exposure to, or im- 
pregnation with, ideas and beliefs in conflict with, 
if not in contradiction to, the most cherished be- 
liefs of the child and his parents. 

If, as Thomas Jefferson said, it “is sinful and 
tyrannical” “to compel a man to furnish con- 
tributions of money for the propagation of opin- 
ions which he disbelieves”’® (in support, for ex- 
ample, of secularized education), it is infinitely 
more “sinful and tyrannical” to compel a child 
or student to conform to a religious orientation 
of particular truths that contradicts, if it does not 
directly undermine, his most cherished beliefs. 

Democracy supposes a free people—a people 
who can think, and speak, and believe, and write, 
and assemble without government interference. 
And freedom means the right to be different; 
the right of nonconformity. It means that govern- 
ment may not force its citizens to conform, 
whether it be in speech, in belief, or in thought. 
It means that government may use neither direct 
nor indirect means to force children and students 
to conform to the ideological orientation of state 
educational institutions. In the words of Mr. 
Justice Jackson, it means that government must 
“let men’s minds alone.” 

When government conditions its educational 
benefits on enforced conformity to state educa- 
tional philosophy, however, it is not letting men’s 
minds alone. It is intruding its authoritarian arm 
into the mind of the student and demanding 
the right to shape and form his thoughts and 
beliefs as the condition for sharing in educational 
benefits. This thought control violates personal 
rights and personal integrity. “The priceless herit- 
age of our society,” said Justice Jackson, “is the 
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unrestricted constitutional right of each member 
to think as he will. Thought control is a copyright 
of totalitarianism, and we have no claim to it.’’” 


Implementing Freedom 


How is freedom of mind and freedom of spirit 
to be achieved in education? The problem is 
perennial. It is a phase of the endless struggle 
of man to liberate himself from the domination 
of political power that seeks to extend its control 
over the mind and spirit of man. 

In Western civilization, which is rooted in a 
profound sense of the dignity and worth of the 
human person, man has for the most part suc- 
ceeded in achieving and preserving freedom of 
thought and freedom of belief. In the field of 
education, this freedom of the mind and spirit 
has been achieved in virtually every democracy 
by government support of the school of the par- 
ents’ choice. In America, however, the effort to 
achieve freedom of mind and freedom of religion 
in education has not yet met with success. 

Because of constitutional, historical, and socio- 
logical conditions peculiar to America, many 
Americans who are dedicated to liberty are now 
advancing the direct grant plan as a means of 
achieving academic freedom. Under this plan the 
state and/or the federal government would give 
grants directly to parents or students to enable 
them to pay tuition, at least in part, in the schools 
of their choice. 

The direct grant plan, like virtually every social 
welfare program adopted by the federal and state 
governments, subsidizes the individual person who 
is the primary recipient of the benefits of the par- 
ticular welfare laws. The needy aged person, for 
example, is the recipient of the benefits of the 
Old Age Assistance program. He alone is sub- 
sidized. If he spends the government subsidy at 
Gimbels, Sears, J. C. Penney, or National Tea, 
the government does not, quite obviously, sub- 
sidize these stores. If he spends his subsidy at 
Milwaukee’s Home for Aged Lutherans, govern- 
ment does not, quite obviously, subsidize this 
church-related institution. 

This principle of freedom of choice the federal 
government incorporated in the G.I. Bill of Rights. 
Veterans enjoyed freedom of choice in education. 
They were not compelled to conform to the 
philosophical and theological orientation of state 
colleges as a condition for sharing in public edu- 
cation benefits. Moreover, the fact that approxi- 
mately 36,000 veterans used federal money to pay 
for training as Protestant ministers proves that 
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they enjoyed, not only freedom of choice in the 
schools they attended, but also freedom of choice 
in the courses they took. With subsidy for tuition 
in hand, veterans were free to attend the 474 
Protestant, the 265 Catholic, the five Jewish in- 
stitutions of higher education. 

Despite precedents and Supreme Court de- 
cisions in welfare cases,'* opponents of academic 
freedom denounce the direct grant plan as in 
violation of separation of church and state. They 
cannot, however, turn the clock back on history. 
There are at least a score of welfare programs in 
which government makes direct grants to in- 
dividual citizens to enable them to purchase cer- 
tain needs. In each of these programs the recip- 
ient of the grant enjoys complete freedom of 
choice. He is not compelled to make his pur- 
chases at state stores, shops, or institutions; he 
can purchase his needs at private stores, shops, 
or institutions, not excluding the church-related. 
Among the more important of these grant pro- 
grams are: (1) aid to the needy aged; (2) aid 
to the unemployed; (3) aid to dependent chil- 
dren; (4) aid to the blind; (5) aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled; (6) aid for the trans- 
portation of children, and (7) aid to war orphans 
and Congressional page-boys for their education 
at the schools of their choice. 

When government gives a grant to the in- 
dividual person, it subsidizes only the citizen. 
It does not subsidize Gimbels, or Sears, or Mil- 
waukee’s Home for Aged Lutherans. In such pro- 
grams, it establishes only a government-citizen 
relationship. It establishes no government-Gim- 
bels, or government-Harvard relationship. This 
kind of program has two important merits. First, 
it creates no basis for government control of 
Gimbels or Harvard. Second, if the school at- 
tended by a government-subsidized student is 
church-related, the church-state issue cannot be 
raised. 

This explains why the President’s Committee 
on Education Beyond the High School, in urging 
support of the tax credit plan (one form of per- 
sonal subsidy ), said that the plan could be adopted 
“without raising the issue of ‘church-state’ rela- 
tions.”!® This is why in the Everson case, also, 
the Supreme Court declared that in transporting 
children to church-related schools “the state 
contributes no money to the schools. It does not 
support them. Its legislation . . . does no more 
than provide a general program to help parents 
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get their children, regardless of their religion, 
safely and expeditiously to and from accredited 
schools.”’*° 

At a time when America is in danger of being 
engulfed by a totalitarian power that denies to 
the conquered, as well as to its own citizens, every 
freedom to which man aspires, we should make 
doubly secure the liberties of individual citizens. 
Totalitarianism can be resisted only by an un- 
divided and sincere dedication to liberty. Free- 
dom of mind and freedom of religion are of the 
essence of a free and open society. An open so- 
ciety is tolerant of all ideas and beliefs. In such 
a society there is not, nor can there be, a state- 
established orthodoxy in belief and opinion to 
which all must conform. It will not permit a 
majority to “proscribe” those who will not con- 
form to a philosophic or religious “orthodoxy.” 

When, however, society by direct or indirect 
action proscribes individuals for their opinions or 
beliefs, it is not a free and open society; it is a 
closed society based on the principles of enforced 
conformity to a state-established orthodoxy, a so- 
ciety that is intolerant of nonconformist thoughts 
and beliefs. 

Americans dedicated to the preservation of 
liberty must resist the closing of the door against 
freedom of thought and freedom of religion. The 
alternative is absolute conformity. I submit that 
the progressive repression of liberty, exemplified 
by the denial of equal welfare benefits to children 
and students because of their thoughts or beliefs, 
can best be resisted by granting to each and every 
child and student that full measure of academic 
freedom to which he is entitled by right under 
the guarantees of the First and Fourteenth Amend- 
ments. 


*” Everson v. Board of 





New Focus of Attention 


“Nothing should obscure the fact that the public 
schools, with their enrollment of about 34,000,000 
boys and girls, are the educational cornerstone of 
popular government and of an open society. No mat- 
ter how good the private schools may be, the future 
of the country will depend on the over-all success 
of the public schools. And yet the present plight of 
public education, especially in the financially hard- 
pressed cities, has brought a new focus of attention 
on the private schools.” 
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est to them—the public school—without which it 
is hardly conceivable that democracy could long 
exist. As was said only yesterday by a critical 
authority, despite its shortcomings and mistakes, 
the public school has already contributed to so- 
ciety more than all other agencies combined. Under 
its tuitions not only are the elemental lessons which 
the race has learned taught to children of diverse 
traditions, racial qualities, and religious faiths, but 
these children have been prepared to live together 
as citizens in a self-governing state. If the declara- 
tion of the encyclical were scrupulously obeyed by 
those to whom it is addressed, the public school 
would be emptied of all its Catholic pupils except 
as the bishop in his discretion in special circum- 
stances may permit them to remain. The language 
of the encyclical is: 

“We, therefore, confirm our previous declarations 
and sacred canons forbidding Catholic children to 
attend anti-Catholic, neutral or mixed schools, by 
the latter being meant those schools open equally 
to Catholics or non-Catholics.” 

If other churches were to make this claim— 
that is, that “The educative mission belongs pre- 
eminently” to them for their children—and were to 
lay like inhibitions, the very foundations of this 
Republic would be disturbed. 

One wonders whether he (the Pope), with all 
his wisdom, does not know with what civic fervor 
Catholics and Protestants, Jews and gentiles alike, 
unite to support what he calls “neutral” or “mixed” 
schools.* 


Some of the American hierarchy’s comments 


are as follows: 


“The school, if not a temple,” quotes Pope Pius 
XI, “is a den.” The public school has never claimed 
to be a temple. Whatever its pretensions in this 
respect, it is, most assuredly, something which 
Catholics must oppose. . . . If Catholics do not 
oppose the public schools, what is the meaning of 
the Encyclical of 1929? 

From all this legislation, the duty of every Catho- 
lic is plain. He must act with the Church, he must 
think with the Church; he can find no tolerance for 
the opinions, now almost universal in this country, 
that education belongs primarily to the civil power; 
that the schools belong to the State; that the State 
has the right, while the Church has none, to found 
schools, to fix standards of instruction, and to ex- 
amine the teachers, or that an American cannot 
oppose the public-school system without exposing 
his loyalty to suspicion, or that a system which de- 
liberately excludes religious instruction from the 
classroom may be approved as proper, even for non- 
Catholics.* 


The Jesuit magazine America, on October 31, 
1931, said editorially: 
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This business of teaching every child indiscrimin- 
ately how to read and write results in nothing 
more than mass illiteracy. The man who reads and 
writes badly, as the great majority do today, is 
more illiterate than the man who does not read or 
write at all. . . . One heresy breeds another. This 
indiscriminate “education” applied to all alike un- 
der State systems is the result of the heresy of the 
equality of man.5 


As late as 1942, representatives of Rome in 
America were still publicly attacking the free 
system of public education. Monsignor Fulton J, 
Sheen, on the “Catholic Hour,” June 18, 1942, 
said: 


A system of education which ignores, sometimes 
repudiates, religion and morality, which trains the 
intellect and ignores the will, which teaches that 
there is no such thing as right and wrong. . . is not 
worth preserving. Let it perish!® 


Typical of the continued criticism of the public 
schools is the following 1952 pronouncement, in 
which by innuendo and implication those who 
support secular education are made suspect as 
supporters of communism. Is it any wonder that 
their followers, especially parish priests, are more 
intemperate in their attacks? The first three 
signers (of thirteen) were Cardinals Mooney, 
Stritch, and Spellman. 


Particularly difficult to understand is the attitude 
of some few who, while occupying positions of 
leadership in various religious groups, yet, in almost 
every question involving the influence of religion 
in public life and education, throw the weight of 
their influence behind secularism. 

In the days when communism was posing as a 
new and advanced kind of democracy, some of these 
persons were loud in their praise of practically 
everything that come out of the realms of atheism 
and tyranny. Now that it is no longer fashionable to 
regard communism as other than the avowed enemy 
of our own country, they indeed maintain a dis- 
creet silence on the subject of communistic virtues, 
but they still throw the weight of their influence be- 
hind such totalitarian movements as an all-embrac- 
ing state-controlled school system and education 
completely devoid of religion. 

Although they often lay claim to the title of 
Christian, they are rather devotees of the pseudo- 
religion of progress; and they always think of prog- 
ress in terms of materialistic or secularistic evolu- 
tion. Consciously or unconsciously, in eliminating 
the influence of religion and in working for the 
absolutism of majority vote, they are promoting 
the disintegration of those social institutions whose 
foundations are in religion—freedom, equality, hu- 
man dignity, the stable family, and that constitu- 
tional democracy which has been characteristic of 
this country.? 


5 America Magazine, October 31, 1931. 

® “Catholic Hour,’’ Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen, June 18, 1942 

*Roman Catholic Bishops of the United States, Annual Meeting, 
1935. Washington. D. C. Sunday New York Times, November 15 
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These attacks continue, though often in more 
veiled form. Space does not permit further docu- 
mentation. It is important to note, however, that 
none of the attacks have ever been repudiated by 
the church. (I am aware that a number of Cath- 
olic official voices are being raised in defense of 

ublic education, and that there are millions of 

Catholics still using these schools. I am also con- 
vinced that very few Catholics are aware of the 
writings of the hierarchy.) 

Not only does the Catholic Church attack a 
free system of public education, it questions the 
use of majority rule in our democracy. Our Con- 
stitution, especially the Bill of Rights, protects 
the citizen from abuses or infringement of right 
by government and unreasoned action by a 
thoughtless majority. This is different from deny- 
ing the right of people to rule. It is the ultimate 
protection of that right. 


A Danger in Federal Aid 


America’s schools need more funds, and the 
best way to secure these funds is probably by 
federal aid. But there is a danger. The danger 
is not federal control, fiscal bankruptcy, or fail- 
ure to use present state resources; the danger 
lies in a bitter fight which would develop on the 
state level—in all fifty states—to change consti- 
tutions, laws, and judicial decisions in order to 
make legal the use of any public tax funds for 
non-public schools. The Catholic Church hier- 
archy has attacked state constitutions, laws, and 
court decisions as “unfair, discriminatory, and 
anti-Catholic.” It has insisted that “constitutions 
can be changed.” 

One of the most revealing statements to come 
from an American Catholic spokesman says: 


Constitutions can be changed, and non-Catholic 
sects may decline to such a point that the political 
proscription of them may become feasible and ex- 
pedient. What protection would they have then 
against a Catholic State? The latter could logically 
tolerate only such religious activities as were con- 
fined to the members of the dissenting group. It 
could not permit them to carry on general propa- 
ganda nor accord their organization certain privi- 
leges that had formerly been extended to all re- 
ligious corporations; for example, exemption from 
taxation. While all this is very true in logic and in 
theory, the event of its practical realization in any 
State or country is so remote in time and probabil- 
ity that no practical man will let it disturb his 
equanimity or affect his attitude toward those who 
differ from him in religious faith . . . Some zea- 
lots and bigots will continue to attack the Church 
because they fear that some five thousand years 
hence the United States may become overwhelm- 
ingly Catholic and may then restrict the freedom of 
non-Catholic denominations. ... The danger of 
religious intolerance toward non-Catholics in the 
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United States is so improbable and so far in the 
future that is should not occupy. . . time or atten- 
tion. (Italics added.) 


It is evident that an 1884 papal encyclical en- 
joining church officials to establish parochial 
schools was immediately accepted by the Cath- 
olic hierarchy in America. Quotations from “Acts 
and Decrees of the Third Plenary Council of the 
Church,”* for which there is unfortunately not 
sufficient space here, show this. 

Perhaps the most sweeping and bitter of papal 
encyclicals is the “Humanum Genus” encyclical 
issued on April 20, 1884, by Pope Leo XIII. This 
is still the announced policy of the Catholic 
Church: 

Naturalists teach that men have all the same 
rights, and are perfectly equal in condition; that 
every man is naturally independent; that no one 
has a right to command others; that it is tyranny 
to keep men subject to any other authority than 
that which emanates from themselves. Hence, the 
people are sovereign; those who rule have no author- 
ity but by the commission and concession of the 
people; so that they can be deposed, willingly, ac- 
cording to the wishes of the people. The orgin of 
all rights and civil duties is in the people or in the 
state, which is ruled according to the new principles 
of liberty. The state must be godless; no reason why 
one religion ought to be preferred to another; all to 
be held in the same esteem. 

Whence it is understood that he who has power 
to rule, whoever he may be, is God’s minister. And 
it is absolutely false to say that the people have 
the right to withdraw obedience whenever they 
see fit. 

It is absolutely unlawful to demand, to defend, 
or to grant unconditional freedom of thought, of 
speech, of writing, of worship.!° 


Not only is this segregation, it is a repudiation 
of a cherished American way of life. It is an at- 
tack upon the First Amendment in our Bill of 
Rights. 


Washington Foresaw Cultural Schism 


Our first president foresaw the dangers of per- 
petuating cultural schism when he wrote in a 
private letter on November 15, 1795: 


My opinion with respect to immigration is that 
except for useful mechanics and some particular 
descriptions of men or professions, there is no need 
of encouragement; while the policy or advantage 
of its taking place in a body (I mean the settling of 
them in a body) may be much questioned, for, by 
so doing they retain the language, habits, and prin- 
ciples (good or bad) which they bring with them. 

Whereas by intermixture with our people they, 
or their descendants, get assimulated to our cus- 
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toms, measures and laws; in a word, soon become 
one people.!! 


Unfortunately, we did not follow the path 
Washington would have preferred. Immigrants— 
particularly those with non-English speech— 
settled in pockets and brought their priests with 
them so they would be held close to European 
and Catholic concepts. They were instructed not 
in democratic beliefs but in rigid conformity. 

Other United States presidents have had the 
same concern. Grant asked in his seventh an- 
nual message, and again in his last, that a con- 
stitutional amendment be proposed to the various 
states, “to establish and forever maintain free 
public schools adequate to the education of all the 
children in the rudimentary branches within their 
respective limits, irrespective of sex, color, birth- 
place, or religions.”’* This proposal passed in one 
branch of Congress but failed by a narrow vote 
in the other. 

Woodrow Wilson, in The New Freedom, had 
this to say: 

You know that the great melting-pot of Amer- 
ica, the place where we are all made Americans 
of, is the public school, where men of every race 
and of every origin and of every station in life, 
send their children or ought to send their children, 
and where, being mixed together, the youngsters 
are all infused with the American spirit and de- 
veloped into American men and American wo- 
men.13 (Italics added.) 


Wilson understood our American beginnings 
and our heritage; he knew that Old World 
prejudices, tensions, and religious rivalries would 
weaken cohesiveness and sap the vitality of our 
political institutions. We see America’s instrumen- 
tality for creating an intelligent citizenry—our 
free public schools system—being attacked and 
proposals being presented which will result in its 
becoming a fragmentized part of government 
rather than the strong arm of government. 

Most parents have desired free association for 
their children. They have wished their children 
to know the strengths and weaknesses of others. 
They have desired that their children learn to 
know the differences that exist and to appreciate 
the fine qualities of those with whom they as- 
sociate. By free mingling, children learn to ap- 
preciate others. It is only when there is com- 
pulsory or voluntary segregation that suspicion 
and animosity are created. 

As recently as 1922, Oregon attempted to re- 
quire all elementary children to attend public 
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schools. The Supreme Court (1926) invalidated 
this law as an invasion of parental rights. This 
decision is accepted as valid and grants the parent 
the right of school selection, and by inference the 
obligation to pay the entire cost of education re- 
sulting from the exercise of such right. One can 
accept this decision in terms of parental rights; 
however, when a powerful and controlled minority 
uses it as the basis of a church “right,” it is per- 
verting the intent of the Supreme Court. I believe 
in the right of private schools to exist. These are 
“protest schools.” Parents, by their own choice, 
have the right to use them and pay the costs in- 
volved. This choice is theirs; free schools are 
available to them and have been rejected. 

Only one of the two major aspects of the 
“Oregon Case” is generally understood; namely, 
the right of a parent to choose the school where 
his child is to attend. Because the Supreme Court 
struck down the invasion of this right, we have 
ignored related aspects of the decision. The Su- 
preme Court did not curtail the right of the state 
to compel the child to be educated. Education is 
a duty imposed as well as a right guaranteed. A 
state also has the right to establish standards of 
quality and extent or years of education. In most 
states, unfortunately, this right of supervision of 
standards has been surrendered or not used, even 
though laws in many states make it mandatory. 
(See, for example, Pennsylvania Statutes, School 
Laws, 1957, Sections 1332 and 1355.) 


A School for Every Group? 


The new theory called “the money shall follow 
the child” is the antithesis of political responsibil- 
ity for control over the tax dollar. A recent book, 
Freedom of Choice in Education, by Virgil C. 
Blum, S.J., expands this thesis. But in my opinion 
his argument ignores our basic concepts of logical 
and responsible government. 

If the Catholic Church is successful in gaining 
its objective—government financial aid—then all 
other denominations can make like claims. It 
would also be possible to establish labor union 
schools, or Democratic and Republican schools. 
This would be the fastest road to destruction of 
democracy we could choose. 

In my opinion, the objectives of the Catholic 
Church are not in the American tradition. Catho- 
licism is an import from Europe inconsistent with 
our forebears’ concept of individual, political, 
and religious freedom. It denies the individual the 
right to appraise, evaluate, and come to personal 
decisions. 

Yet the Catholic Church did not present a 
severe challenge to democracy until the second 
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half of the nineteenth century. It was after 1850 
that the great change was evident. In 1790 Cath- 
olic population was less than | per cent of the 
United States total. By 1829 it was 2.8 per cent, 
and in 1852 it had increased to 7.4 per cent; by 
1866 it had risen to 12 per cent. The figures for 
1908 showed it to be about 16.5 per cent. At the 
present time it is hovering around 20 per cent. 
There are several factors causing this increase, 
chief among them the great Irish and German 
immigrations after 1848. These people came not 
for religious reasons but as the result of economic 
dislocations. And when America needed manpow- 
er to provide for an expanding economy, the 
South European was also welcomed to our shores. 
There is no doubt that these people were brutally 
exploited in the American labor market. But, 
again, they came for economic reasons. 


The South European could not read. He had 
no knowledge of American ideals, history, or in- 
stitutions. Of course, he followed the religious 
leaders who were sent with him. Now, after three 
or four generations, his sons and daughters have 
not been truly imbued with the philosophy of free- 
dom of personal choice. They are still relying on 
“instructions,” not only in religious matters, but 
with regard to education and other institutional 
matters. This is one of the great tragedies of one 
hundred years of unlimited immigration. The peo- 
ple who came have added richly to our culture, 
technological competence, and economic well- 
being, but little to our ideals of personal freedom. 
Washington’s fears are realized. 

Catholic scholars and leaders readily admit that 
the strength and power of the Roman Church in 
America is the result of the heavy nineteenth 
century immigration. Father Francis X. Curran, 
S.J., professor of history at Loyola Seminary, 
wrote as follows: 


. in 1784. . . the Church in America was in- 
consequential in size—until the immigrants came. 
A distinguished historian has written that the im- 
migrants were American history; with even more 
justice can we say that the immigrants were the 
American [Catholic] Church. 

Throughout the 19th century the churches of 
Europe sent us thronging millions of their children. 
Fortunately, under the guidance of Propaganda, 
they also sent the wherewithal for the spiritual care 
of these millions: large financial subsidies for the 
building of churches and schools, and the much 
more vaiuable subsidy of uncounted hundreds of 
priests, brothers and nuns. Of necessity, Propaganda 
divided, redivided and subdivided American juris- 
diction, until a single diocese of 1789 became the 
hundred jlioceses of 1908.14 


Curran. Francis X., Gove into Full Adulthood,” America 
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In the light of papal encyclicals, canon laws, 
and annual bishop’s pronouncements from Wash- 
ington, D. C., it is clear that the Roman Catholic 
Church will continue and intensify its church 
schoo! development program. The Catholic laity 
can expect no surcease from its educational fi- 
nance burden, nor can the American people be 
relieved of the present pressure to grant peripheral 
financial aid so long as the church maintains 
eventual hope of various direct financial grants. 
Pronouncements made recently (in March, 1959) 
by a newly installed diocesan bishop give new 
force to the church’s stand. This bishop made 
two major points during the period of his in- 
duction: (1) he would continue and accelerate 
the church’s school building program (see Canon 
Laws); and (2) “It is urgent to find more young 
people who are willing to enter the religious life.” 

To achieve the latter, it is imperative to use 
the entire school-age years for careful indoctri- 
nation. This makes necessary the achievement of 
his first aim. 

Unquestionably, those who are carefully nur- 
tured by the church through its parochial schools 
will as laymen give financial aid more generously 
and consistently for the needs of the church. It 
also follows that more young people who are the 
recipients of Catholic education will “enter the 
religious life” than would be true if they attended 
public schools. Thus we can expect the con- 
tinuance of the Roman Catholic program of 
parochial school development. 

The “wall of separation” must be thoroughly 
understood. If it is, the American people will 
never allow tax funds to be used directly or in- 
directly for the aid of any church establishment. 


Education as a Function of Government 


From our earliest history we have declared 
that education is a function of the state. It cannot 
be left to parental whims nor made the responsi- 
bility of any church. Every state has a constitution- 
al provision reading like this: 

It is the paramount duty of the state to make 
ample provision for the education of all children 
residing within its borders, without distinction or 
preference on account of race, color, caste, or 
sex. 15 
No state could be admitted to the Union with- 

out such a statement. One notes that religion was 
never alluded to in this statement, for in our so- 
ciety and under our constitutional government all 
religions were equal and free to receive all bene- 
fits and rights; no particular one has preference. 
But America now has a most serious problem. 


The State of Washington's Constitution, Article TX 
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Can we handle it in the American tradition, or 
are we to allow the decisions to be made outside 
our borders? Will we cherish our heritage, or will 
we allow others to make our decisions? Will we 
still have the time to remain one people or will 
we destroy the basis of our unity? Shall we go 
separate ways in training for democracy? Shall 
we eventually associate with, trade with, and 
marry only persons acceptable to those who reject 
the right of free choice? 

These are awesome choices. America’s well- 
being and survival may rest on the correct an- 
swers. Destruction would not come in my genera- 
tion if the wrong choice were made, but it would 
come eventually. Time is no consideration for a 
powerful hierarchy. 

I close with a statement from my Horace Mann 
Lecture of 1953: 


America has fought the battle of segregation in 
terms of education only for the rich and well- 
born through the establishment of free public 
schools. We are continuing also the fight against 
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segregation on the basis of color. We do not allow 
segregation as to ethnic groups in our schools. I 
look with strong disfavor upon segregating children 
in terms of religion. 


The American people must face up to this prob- 
lem and they will have to find a more satisfactory 
solution. That solution must be a return to the sup- 
port of and faith in our free public school system. 
It is difficult, indeed—if not impossible—to secure 
adequate financial support for our public schools in 
certain sections of the United States. Many people 
who do not have children in school, and groups 
who send their children elsewhere, are not willing 
to be taxed for the support of an institution which 
they do not use. It thus becomes apparent that this 
discussion is vital if we are going to support our 
American school system. The system cannot con- 
tinue if it is not well supported, and I believe that 
any forces, groups, or organizations that make it 
difficult, if not impossible, to provide an adequate 
base for an expanding, improving school system 
in America are doing a disservice to democracy.!6 


16 Thomas, Maurice J.. Public Education and a Productive Society, 
Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, pp. 17-18 








College ‘Consumer Research’ 


> Spotlight on the College Student, the report of 
1957 American Council on Education discussions 
of important issues facing higher education, focuses 
attention on the need for some kind of “consumer 
research” that will enable parents to make intelligent 
choices for their college-age children. 

David Riesman, professor of social science at 
Harvard, deplores the fact that there is nothing 
comparable to the pure food and drug laws or Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to censor or control what 
colleges say and to prevent “the disaster for young 
people in going to the wrong college.” 

Harry Gideonse, president of Brooklyn College, 
said that institutions induce the “customers” to buy 
misleading labels. For example, he said, a college 
catalogue may list twenty-nine teachers in a depart- 
ment, but students may find only seven of them 
actually on campus to teach. The rest may be off on 
grants or on leave or otherwise occupied. 

Neither do colleges make clear who really does 
the first and second year teaching; whether it is 
members of the faculty or graduate assistants work- 
ing for their doctorates. Colleges are also prone to 
list phantom courses “to satisfy the ego of some 
professor.” 

Riesman says quality research is especially im- 
portant because, in his view, every student should 
go to college at least 500 miles from home. He 
argues that a student needs to experience a sharp 
and dramatic break from home and high school as a 
step toward maturity. 











‘Myths’ That Cripple Our Schools 


®> Myron Lieberman, author of Education as a Pro- 
fession and professor of education in the Graduate 
School, Yeshiva University, calls attention to four 
“myths that cripple our schools” in the February 28, 
1959, Nation. He identifies them as follows: 

|. The myth that local control of education, with 
perhaps a few concessions made to state control, is 
one of the important safeguards of educational free- 
dom and of our free society. 

2. The myth that public education was not made 
a federal responsibility in the Constitution because 
the founding fathers feared the potentialities for 
dictatorship in a federal school system. 

3. The myth that local control of education is a 
boon to educational research and experimentation. 


4. The myth that state governments and local 
school districts have the financial resources to sup- 
port an adequate educational system. 

Lieberman concludes that, intellectually, local 
control of education is already a corpse. “The only 
question is how long these and other myths can pro- 
long their zombie-like existence in a highly inter- 
dependent society. Somehow, we might just stagger 
through the last half of the twentieth century with 
an eighteenth-century educational structure. The in- 
dications are, however, that the practical sense of 
the American people will be forced to assert itself, 
and that they will develop a centralized school sys- 
tem while simultaneously reaffirming their faith 
that any such system is un-American.” 
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Note: This article and the two reviews which follow it were sug- 
gested by the fact that 1,000 Phi Delta Kappans have responded to 
an appeal for qualified volunteers for overseas positions in educa- 
tion. This appeal was made last November by the PDK Commission 
on International Education. It is expected that many of these volun- 
teers will join the 100,000 civilian Americans now working abroad. 


So You Want To Practice 
Your Profession Overseas? 


of the fastest growing in the world today. 

The demand is great, yet it is paradoxically 
not easy to get into this cosmopolitan company, 
which includes such assorted professions as edu- 
cation, nursing, tax assessing, surveying, chemical 
analysis, and public administration. Although in- 
formation is available regarding non-professional 
employment overseas, very little is available 
relative to the professional possibilities abroad. 
This article deals first with general qualifications 
for overseas professional positions, some of the 
advantages and drawbacks of such jobs, and the 
current possibilities in three representative types 
of international employment. 

International organizations, such as the United 
Nations, account for only about five per cent of 
the Americans abroad, but are nevertheless very 
attractive to those who are especially interested 
in working closely with nationals of many na- 
tions, an opportunity probably unmatched in any 
other enterprise. Perhaps one out of four Ameri- 
cans overseas is working for American private 
enterprise, an area that will also be discussed. 
Finally, no discussion would be complete that 
did not include our federal government agencies, 
which employ the largest number of professional 
people abroad. 


GENERAL BACKGROUND INFORMATION 


EFORE looking at employment opportunities 
in particular, it is in order to discuss general 


Tor “intercultural” professional group is one 
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background qualifications that apply to all such 
positions. 

First of all, those individuals who are not in 
excellent health are rarely accepted for overseas 
jobs. Many of the positions available are at posts 
which have only emergency medical facilities and 
are hundreds of miles from the nearest hospital. 
Although this is not always the case, employers 
are usually extremely reluctant to hire anyone who 
has a chronic history of illness or a current medi- 
cal problem. This proviso extends to the wife 
and family also, in those cases where they ac- 
company the employee to his post. A rigorous 
medical examination is standard procedure. 

Overseas jobs are rarely available on less than 
a two-year contract basis. Employees are expected 
to be prepared to spend at least two years at the 
foreign post before taking any home leave. Most 
contracts provide that an employee who quits 
before his contract expires must pay his own way 
home and forfeit any accrued leave. Those who 
complete their contracts may be paid a bonus or 
given as much as two months’ paid home leave. 
Jobs in extreme hardship areas or for special 
assignments may be contracted on a one-year or 
eighteen-month basis, but these exceptional situa- 
tions are almost always such that the employee 
is separated from his family for the entire period. 

Overseas employers are not looking for begin- 
ners. The need is for the expert, not the novice. 
This does not mean that only specialists are 
wanted. As a matter of fact, the most sought-after 
employees are those capable of adapting to a 
variety of situations. The specialist will not find 
the same highly developed technology as that 
which supported his specialty back in the States. 
He will be forced to perform a great many 
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of these supporting functions for himself. For the 
man who is adaptable, such a situation presents 
unlimited potential for both personal growth and 
service. 

A successful career line is a “must” for those 
chosen to work abroad. A person who does not 
have a record of successful performance is likely 
to be running away from previous failures. For 
such an individual, an overseas job is about the 
worse choice imaginable, for his problems will be 
multiplied a thousand-fold when he has to cope 
not only with the job but with an unfamiliar en- 
vironment, a different culture, different living con- 
ditions, and perhaps even a different language. 

The prime prerequisite for a professional posi- 
tion abroad is a very real interest in people, a 
desire to work with them, and the ability to com- 
municate. The person most likely to succeed is 
the one who is intensely interested in getting 
across to others his knowledge and understand- 
ing, who is willing to work long, hard, and patient- 
ly to win their confidence, to communicate, and 
to pass on his know-how. Such a person probably 
has a curiosity about people and places, a will- 
ingness to learn, a burning ambition to “see over 
the next hill.” He and his family do not see their 
tour of duty as something to be endured for X 
months so they can return to the States with a big 
bank balance. Rather, they have a certain sense 
of dedication to the job, to the business of rep- 
resenting our nation abroad (which they cannot 
escape), and to the host country too. 

The individual who takes a professional posi- 
tion abroad will probably have to exercise more 
self-reliance than he has ever found necessary 
before. Even if he works for private enterprise, 
he will find that organization is much more loosely 
structured in most other countries. In govern- 
mental positions, there may not even be a struc- 
ture and he may be called upon to work in an un- 
structured situation or to build one from scratch. 
This is very disconcerting for most Americans, 
who are used to knowing where they stand in 
the hierarchy—who they report to and who re- 
ports to them. Lack of structure implies lack of 
institutional status. This sort of situation, or 
one where the individual must assist nationals in 
the operation of a status system with which he 
can neither personally nor culturally identify, 
forces him to create his own status position on 
the basis of performance. 

A major reason for the difficulty in securing 
direct foreign employment is the general practice 
of filling such vacancies as occur from within 
the employing organization. Many private firms 
will let a vacancy remain open for months rather 
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than take a chance on filling a foreign position 
with an outsider. They know that few employees 
can operate at efficient levels while “learning the 
ropes.” It may take as long as two years, and 
during this period either the employer or the em- 
ployee may decide to terminate the relationship. 
The risk is multiplied, as is the cost, when a new- 
hire is sent abroad. Furthermore, overseas jobs 
tend to be key positions in the organization, and 
as such they are not suitable as training posts 
for breaking in a new man. 


WORKING WITH 
THE UNITED NATIONS 


MAY people seem to feel that a position with 
the United Nations overseas is one of the 
most glamorous possibilities for working abroad. 
For this reason, many hundreds of applications 
are received each month for positions with var- 
ious UN agencies. Most of the professional posi- 
tions with the UN are in the Technical Assistance 
programs, the World Health Organization pro- 
grams, and the UNESCO programs. A few posi- 
tions are also available with the Secretariat from 
time to time. 

A basic prerequisite for almost any position 
with a UN agency is multi-lingual ability. The basic 
UN languages are French, English, and Spanish, 
but since a number of its missions are in the Near 
East, Southeast Asia, Africa, and the Orient, 
many positions are limited to those who can com- 
municate in languages of the Mideast or have 
demonstrated ability to learn new languages 
quickly. 

Those who have the idea that all positions 
abroad pay high salaries may be disappointed 
with United Nations salary scales. It must be re- 
membered that nationals of eighty nations are em- 
ployed by the UN and its agencies and that pre- 
vailing wage levels are much lower in other coun- 
tries than in our own. To get a rough estimate 
of the salary you could expect with the UN, 
average the salaries of all those working in your 
profession in the United States. This figure will 
usually approximate the pay for a comparable 
position with the UN. A teacher, for instance, 
might reasonably expect an annual salary of about 
$4,500, the average income of public school teach- 
ers in the States. 

Letters of inquiry regarding positions with the 
United Nations in a professional capacity should 
be accompanied by a brief resumé of your ex- 
perience and background and addressed to the 
Director of Personnel, United Nations Headquar- 
ters, New York, New York. Interest in a particular 
agency should be indicated, but unless you specify 
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otherwise, your application will automatically be 
appraised in terms of all agencies the personnel 
department feels might be interested in a person 
with your qualifications. 

If any of the agencies desire more information, 
a forma! application blank will be mailed to you, 
probably within about three weeks. As a result 
of this application, you may be asked to an in- 
terview at UN Headquarters in New York. Inter- 
viewing of Americans for all UN agencies is con- 
ducted here, although some agency headquarters 
are located elsewhere. (UNESCO has its head- 
quarters in Paris, for example.) 

A personal visit is not advisable until you are 
asked to come in for an interview. Since the pro- 
cedures of the various UN agencies are quite 
varied and working conditions tend to be gov- 
erned by the particular mission to which the in- 
dividual is assigned, further discussion of the 
possibilities with the United Nations and _ its 
agencies would hinder more than it would help. 


WORKING WITH 
PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


B* far the greatest majority of professional 
positions in private enterprise are those with 
companies in the extractive industry. This dis- 
cussion will therefore relate most closely to 
policies of the major oil companies. 

The intense nationalistic spirit of most host 
governments, coupled with the desire of the com- 
mercial enterprise to operate economically and be 
a worthy ambassador of the United States, has 
given rise to great emphasis on training nationals 
to perform as many of the tasks in the enterprise 
as possible. Some companies fill as many as 
ninety-five per cent of their jobs with nationals. 
This creates a need for professional people who 
are able to prepare others to do their jobs. It also 
places a premium on the educator, who often finds 
himself in a key role as a transmitter of technical 
know-how, a translator of cultural roles and 
norms, and an innovator of new techniques to 
help people of the host country adapt and adopt 
some process which never before existed in their 
experience, so that it can become an accepted part 
of their way of life. 

In addition, the educator may find opportuni- 
ties in literacy education for nationals, education 
of the children of Americans on the post, and 
management development and supervisory train- 
Ing Opportunities. 

What can the professional expect from the 
company in an assignment abroad? First of all, 
in most companies he will go overseas alone, for 
a period of up to a year and possibly for the 
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entire initial contract period of two years, be- 
cause the expense of sending Americans abroad 
is very great, and few companies are willing 
to risk sending the family along until they are 
certain the employee will be satisfactory—and 
satisfied with the position. Many companies, es- 
pecially those in sensitive areas such as Aramco 
in the Middle East, fingerprint and photograph 
the new man, and submit him to a rigorous back- 
ground check, as well as medical and dental 
checks. He must have proof of United States 
citizenship and be eligible for a passport, and he 
must take a series of inoculations. 

The problem of housing facilities for families 
is acute at almost every post. Some posts have no 
family housing at all while others have very fancy 
accommodations, but a long waiting list is usually 
a standard fixture. In some situations the com- 
pany maintains a completely integrated post apart 
from the towns of the host country. In such a 
case all service facilities would be provided, from 
shoe repair to lawyers to recreational facilities. 

It should be remembered that in many coun- 
tries the modern comforts that we Americans 
tend to regard as necessities of life are non- 
existent. While the company tries to maintain es- 
sential conveniences, this is not always possible. 
Particularly when the individual leaves the post 
or compound, even such basic items as plumbing 
or safe drinking water are often completely lack- 
ing. 

Salary schedules generally average twenty per 
cent higher than comparable jobs in the States. 
In some situations where special skills or languages 
are required, an even higher differential may be 
offered. A recent advertisement by Aramco, for 
example, offered an annual salary of $11,000 for 
Arabic speaking teachers to teach vocational, aca- 
demic, or commercial subjects to its Saudi Arab 
employees. 

The forty-four hour week is standard in most 
jobs. In fact, wage and hour employees (non-pro- 
fessional) generally work fourteen hours or more 
overtime weekly. Transportation and medical care 
are usually provided by the company for both the 
employee and his family (if they are with him) 
and an educational allowance may be provided 
to send his children of secondary school age to the 
United States or Europe for schooling. The ele- 
mentary-age children are usually furnished schools 
at the post. 

The first $20,000 of the employee’s income is 
exempt from U.S. income tax if he is outside the 
States for the full taxable year. However, a few 
host countries collect income taxes of their own. 
(These are almost invariably at extremely low 
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rates, however.) Most companies provide both 
a “short vacation” at the mid-point of the two- 
year hitch, which can be spent anywhere outside 
the United States that the employee elects, and 
a home leave at the conclusion of the two-year 
contract. The “short vacation” may range from 
two weeks to a month, and transportation may be 
provided (or a travel allowance) for this vacation 
period. The home leave usually amounts to from 
six to eight weeks with pay, and transportation 
back to the United States. Other standard fringe 
enefits are provided, such as retirement, group 
insurance, medical and surgical insurance, savings 
plans, etc. 

It is well to remember that you will be away 
from home and friends for a long time and may 
not even see other Americans for long periods. 
This, together with the physical conditions of 
the job, can have a profound effect both on your 
work and upon your psychological reactions. Cli- 
matic conditions may be such that you will not 
feel your usual self, especially if you accept a 
position in one of the hot countries after having 
lived in the northern part of the United States. 
Such factors as the extended period of darkness 
in the Arctic or the monsoons in the East can 
assume enormous importance in some cases. 

These are a few of the negative aspects of over- 
seas employment. Another important factor for 
some people is the fact that most companies re- 
fuse to hire both man and wife, no matter how 
highly skilled each might be in his chosen pro- 
fession. In most places there are no other op- 
portunities for women to work. 

The process of making initial contact for an 
overseas job with private enterprise is made con- 
siderably easier if you know someone in the com- 
pany who can recommend you. Failing this, a 
carefully composed letter and resumé may get 
you an interview. Remember that the odds are 
against your securing a position abroad with pri- 
vate enterprise unless you have first worked for 
the company here in the United States. Be pre- 
pared to send lots of letters and receive few re- 
sults! 


WORKING WITH THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


T least forty-five federal government agen- 

cies are in some way involved in foreign af- 
fairs! Ranging from the Alaska Railroad to the 
Educational Exchange to the Meteorological Serv- 
ice to the State Department, these agencies pro- 
vide a wide variety of services and employ many 
kinds of professional employees. Most of these 
positions are Civil Service jobs, subject to exactly 
the same rules and regulations and competitive 
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examinations as those in the United States, and, 
indeed, most of these jobs are filled by transfer 
from the States. 

Positions in the Foreign Service of the State 
Department, in the attaché offices, and certain 
teaching positions are exempt from Civil Service, 
however. The International Cooperation Admin- 
istration, a part of the State Department, is one 
of these exempt agencies, and is moreover the 
agency with the greatest variety of professional 
positions overseas. Since ICA, as it is familiarly 
called, has missions in over seventy countries 
and employs over 3,000 people in its economic 
and technical cooperation programs, plus several 
hundred other professional people on contract 
missions handled by colleges, this discussion will 
focus on this agency. It should be understood, 
however, that there is a good deal of uniformity 
in the policies of many of the agencies insofar as 
overseas operations are concerned, so that with 
some modification, this discussion is representative 
of the general situation. 


All employees are appointed to overseas posts 
subject to satisfactory character and loyalty in- 
vestigation, in addition to the usual reference 
checks. The first two-year contract with ICA is 
probationary. Those individuals who are unable 
to adapt to foreign assignment and perform their 
duties satisfactorily are terminated at the end of 
the contract. Many of the positions available with 
ICA overseas are temporary, set up for two to 
four years to do a specific job, such as reorganize 
a ministry of education, or develop a technical 
high-school program. These positions are usually 
more technical than career jobs. Since all ICA 
personnel are in the host countries by invitation, 
it is apparent that the host country expects the 
best advice and consultation available from the 
United States. Consequently, this is no place 
for the beginner. However, ICA does have a train- 
ing program for junior advisors in certain phases 
of its program. 

Because most of the seventy countries in which 
ICA missions operate are very different in en- 
vironment from the United States, a post differ- 
ential amounting to from 10 to 25 per cent of 
base salary is paid, depending on the situation. 
Allowances are also provided for cost of living 
differences, quarters, utilities, separate main- 
tenance of the family elsewhere than in the coun- 
try of assignment if this is necessary, and educa- 
tion of children. A transfer allowance is provided 
when radically different climate at the new post 
necessitates purchase of new wardrobes. The 
usual government benefits are also provided, as 
well as air travel insurance, free medical treat- 
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ment abroad, travel allowances, regular leave, 
home leave, shipment of household effects and 
auto, storage of household goods the employee 
chooses to leave behind, first class air or water 
travel for the employee and his family, and other 
benefits. Many of these benefits and allowances 
are tax free. 

Wives and families are normally expected to 
accompany the employee to his post. As a matter 
of policy, ICA encourages the participation of 
the wife in the total program, feeling that she is 
an invaluable asset to American operations 
abroad. Wives are interviewed as well as hus- 
bands, and ICA believes it is just as important that 
she be enthusiastically sold on going overseas as 
for the husband to wish to go. A wife who wants 
to return to the States can ruin a man’s morale 
and productivity faster and more effectively than 
perhaps any other problem, but a wife who is 
interested and eager to support his efforts can 
multiply his effectiveness many times over. For 
this reason, ICA strongly urges the wife to come 
to Washington with her spouse for orientation and 
language study, if necessary, and at no expense 
to the employee. She will also receive information 
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in additional sessions regarding food, furniture, 
servants, and other aspects of the domestic side 
of life abroad. 

Anyone interested in employment with the 
International Cooperation Administration should 
send a resumé and covering letter to the Recruit- 
ment Branch, International Cooperation Admin- 
istration, 806 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. This office processes a large vol- 
ume of mail, so that a delay of several weeks in 
receiving an answer should not discourage the ap- 
plicant. If the agency is interested, an application 
form will be mailed, and the candidate investi- 
gated, interviewed, and placed in the “ready re- 
serve.” As positions become available, applicants 
will have the privilege of rejecting three specific 
assignments before being dropped from the ready 
reserve. 

This, then, is a brief summary of pertinent 
pointers about the advantages and pitfalls of the 
three major categories of professional assignments 
abroad. Good Luck! 


NOTE: The author is indebted to Dr. and Mrs. Mottram Torre 
and others for insights developed as a result of conversations re 
garding their experiences. 





One Thousand Ugly Americans 


By RONALD S. ANDERSON 


HI Delta Kappa’s answer to The Ugly Amer- 
P ican,’ that ringing indictment of the quality 
of America’s representatives abroad, is the 

fact that over 1,000 of its members have recently 
signified their willingness to serve overseas in 
professional assignments. The Commission on In- 
ternational Education, on request of the Office of 
Education and International Cooperation Admin- 
istration officials, polled the membership by ques- 
tionnaire in the fraternity’s newsletter, News, 
Notes, & Quotes, last November. Over a thousand 
members returned application forms, and six 
months later each mail brings new applications. 





MR. ANDERSON (Omega 1607) is chairman of the 
Phi Delta Kappa Commission on International Edu- 
cation. A professor of education at the University of 
Michigan, he took a one year leave in 1957-58 to 
Serve as a specialist in comparative education for Far 
East countries with the U. S. Office of Education, 
where he wrote the recently published monograph, 
Japan, Three Epochs of Modern Education. 


PDK headquarters assembled the applications 
in a panel list which was distributed to government 
recruiting agencies in Washington. Many Kappans 
were found to have had previous experience in 
Occupied Japan or Germany, to have traveled 
widely in military service, to have been overseas 
as Fulbright scholars, or to have been overseas as 
teachers or government workers before. They were 
professionally prepared in everything from guid- 
ance to milk production. Some knew the language 
of the area in which they had served. 

Personnel officers of the Office of Education, 
the ICA, the U. S. Information Service, and other 
agencies were delighted at PDK’s recruitment 
of such a wealth of candidates, and wrote warm 
letters of appreciation. The writer observed that 
some of the agencies proceeded immediately to 
process names on the list, particularly the highly- 
trained and long-experienced applicants. De- 


1William J. Lederer aud Eugene Burdick, The Ugly American 
New York: W. W. Norton and Co., 1958. 285 pp. $3.75 
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pendent schools set up by the military services, 
oil companies, and UNESCO will also screen the 
list for candidates to fill their particular educa- 
tional needs overseas. 


NYONE who is interested in technical service 
overseas, and anyone who is concerned about 
the success of the nation in the cold war in 
Asia, would ‘Jo well to read a current best-selling 
novel, The Ugly American, as well as the numer- 
ous reviews, criticisms, and lampoons of it. The 
Ugly American is a series of fictional vignettes 
featuring types of American representatives over- 
seas, both the effective and ineffective ones. It 
describes the personnel in our embassies and our 
technical aid missions in the imaginary Southeast 
Asian country of Sarkhan, “out toward Burma 
and Thailand.” Actually, the story includes epi- 
sodes in most of the countries of Southeast Asia 
—Cambodia, Viet-Nam, the Philippines, as well 
as Burma and Thailand. Sarkhan is a composite 
of them all. And the “ugly American” is the un- 
sung hero, often unappreciated by his own diplo- 
matic officials, but beloved by the people up- 
country because he is an ordinary person who gets 
down on their level and “is not afraid to get his 
hands dirty.” 

Author Lederer is a Navy captain and former 
special assistant to the admiral commanding this 
area. Burdick is a political scientist on the staff 
of the University of California. Both have taken 
part in the events that inspired the book, and 
assure the reader that all stories are based on 
fact. They have put their pointed and bitter criti- 
cism of American representatives in the mouths 
of Asian characters. One of these, a wartime ally 
turned Communist, said: 


You've done nothing but lose since the end of the 
war. And for a simple little reason: you don’t know 
the power of an idea. The clerks you send over 
here try to buy us like cattle. 


A Eurasian woman newspaper editor, in general 
sympathetic to America, voices her complaint: 


Generally Americans are not effective. They are 
what I call the Intellectual Maginot Line. They 
feel that if the nice respectable people like them, 
they must be doing a good job. . . . The Asians 
who wear collars and ties and speak English are a 
special class, and most Americans have difficulty 
meeting any other sort. And I regret having to say 
this, most of you don’t make the effort. I could. . . 
tell you stories of one American mistake after an- 
other. 


A Burmese journalist who had spent consider- 
able time in the United States, when asked what 
had caused America’s loss of prestige in the last 
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ten years, blamed it on the weak reeds who rep- 
resent our country. 


A mysterious change seems to come over Ameri- 
cans when they go to a foreign land. They isolate 
themselves socially. They live pretentiously. They're 
loud and ostentatious. Perhaps they’re frightened 
and defensive; or maybe they’re not properly trained 
and make mistakes out of ignorance. 


. . » Individual Russians I meet in Burma make an 
excellent impression. . . . They have been taught 
our local sensitivities, and usually manage to avoid 
abusing them. And they all speak and read our 
language and have no need for Burmese interpreters, 
translators, and servants; so no Burman sees their 
feet of clay. 


. .. What America needs is good, well-trained, and 
dedicated Americans . . . the leaders must be top- 
notch, with the ability to make their subordinates 
fit in with Burmese culture, community habits, and 
needs. 


Despite these words, which undoubtedly rep- 
resent the Asian reaction to America, the book as 
a whole does not see things from the Asian point 
of view. Our activities in Southeast Asia, say the 
authors in effect, should be based not on broadly 
humanitarian grounds, but for the most part on 
the ulterior motive of beating Russia in the cold 
war. For example, one of the heroes of the novel, 
a colorful, harmonica-playing Air Force officer, 
Colonel Edwin B. Hillandale (based on an old 
Asia hand in real life, Colonel Lansdale) is made 
cynically to say, when borrowed to solve the 
Sarkhanese situation: “Every person and every 
nation has a key which will open their hearts. If 
you use the right key, you can maneuver any per- 
son or any nation any way you want.” 

It is precisely the realization on the part of 
Asians that American policy is “maneuvering” 
them for our best interests, not theirs, that causes 
them to resent and reject us. It was behind 
Burma’s termination of U. S. aid in 1953 at a 
time when she was in critical need of money and 
technical assistance. It lends strength to the charge 
of Asian nationalists that the U. S. has willingly 
assumed the mantle of “imperialist power,” so 
hated by all colonials. Our longtime denial of 
their right to a policy of neutralism was further 
evidence in their minds of the ethnocentric nature 
of our policy. Whereas when the chips are down, 
as in the current dispute between Communist 
China and India over the Dalai Lama’s seeking 
sanctuary in India, Prime Minister Nehru has 
shown the courage to take a stand for freedom, 
even at the risk of offending his powerful neigh- 
bor. The United States needs a wise and far- 
sighted foreign policy toward Southeast and South 
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Asia, based on humanitarian and democratic 

ounds rather than simply on expediency. Then 
only will we gain friends among the underdevelop- 
ed and uncommitted nations. This the authors 
.of The Ugly American have failed to see. 

Furthermore, the book deals in stereotypes. 
“Lucky” Louis Sears, a defeated politician turned 
ambassador to Sarkhan, in a memorable scene of 
high dudgeon at being lampooned in a local news- 

aper cartoon, is not only selfish and prejudiced 

against the Sarkhanese, but completely indifferent 
to the interests of his country. He maliciously 
allows a false anti-American newspaper story to 
go unchallenged; he refuses to support the few 
really effective “ugly Americans” who are “going 
to the boondocks” and unselfishly helping the 
natives. And he continually sends back to the 
State Department rosy reports of success in 
winning over the people when the opposite is the 
case. Embassy officials all over Southeast Asia 
have read about Sears and are reportedly irked at 
such libeling of hardworking foreign service of- 
ficers. Ambassador Glick may not have known the 
name of the prime minister of Ceylon to whom 
he was accredited, but the caliber of American 
diplomats in general has greatly improved of 
late. “Lucky” Sears is by no means a prototype. 
And then there is the new rcte being played by the 
wives of American officials in Asia today. Wives 
serve as unofficial English teachers and social 
workers. They make contact with wives of native 
officials. Syracuse University has found that the 
wives often make or break their husbands’ careers 
overseas.” 

Another dangerous stereotype is that of Colonel 
Hillandale, who says that “the key to Sarkhan— 
and to several other nations in Southeast Asia— 
is palmistry and astrology. . . . There are chairs 
of palmistry and astrology in every Sarkhanese 
University, and the Prime Minister himself has a 
Ph.D. on Occult Science.” The present writer 
was recently on the campuses of Chulalongkorn 
University in Bangkok and Rangoon University 
in Burma, and he can attest to the fact that 
these are highly sophisticated institutions, enjoying 
American technical aid and offering a modern 
curriculum. It is unthinkable that in this day 
they would teach palmistry, and it is ridiculous 
to think of their offering a Ph.D. in Occult Sci- 
ence. Nor was there any evidence that government 
Officials, with whom this writer had considerable 
contact, refuse to make a major decision, as did 
the Sarkhanese, without consulting a doctor of the 
occult. 


*Harlan Cleveland, ‘“The Pretty Americans: How Wives Behave 
verseas,”” Harpers, March, 1959, pp. 31-36. 


ONE THOUSAND UGLY AMERICANS 


PH Delta Kappans who see themselves in the 
role of the “ugly American” must go deeper 
into the language and culture of Asian countries 
than did characters of the Lederer-Burdick novel. 
Few of the brothers who signed up know any 
Asian language. And rectification of this short- 
coming is the next step in our government's 
preparation for playing a more effective role in 
Asia. Under the terms of the National Defense 
Education Act, provision is being made to teach 
the so-called “exotic” languages-and-area. Office 
of Education authorities administering Title VI of 
the act, which provides for language and area 
centers, have decided that the critical languages 
are Arabic, Chinese, Hindustani, Japanese, Portu- 
guese, and Russian. Numerous centers are to be 
set up throughout the country to turn out the 
large number of trained persons needed by gov- 
ernment, business and industry, and education. 
Where there is need for smaller numbers of trained 
personnel, the government plans at least two 
geographically separated centers of language and 
area instruction. They will teach such languages 
as those of Southeast and South Asia—Javanese, 
Cambodian, Laotian, Pashto (Afghanistan, Pakis- 
tan), Singhalese (Ceylon), Tagalog (Philippines), 
Burmese, Bengali (Pakistan, India), Tamil (Cey- 
lon, India), and Thai, none of which seems to be 
currently taught in any American university. 


Language skill alone will not solve our problems 
of communicating with these peoples. It is mean- 
ingless unless it is accompanied by an understand- 
ing of the people and their culture. This places a 
three-fold responsibility on Americans going over- 
seas to represent Uncle Sam in an educational 
capacity: (1) they must be technically competent 
in their professional specialty and be able to teach 
others to become so, (2) they must learn the 
language of the country to which they are ac- 
credited, and (3) they must have a thorough 
grounding in the culture, i. e., the psychology of 
the people, their history, their religion—in fact, in 
their total way of life. This goes far beyond the 
ability to exploit the foibles of a people as Colonel 
Hillandale did in The Ugly American. It means 
respecting another nation’s culture as an ex- 
pression of its own history and genius, and allow- 
ing it to shape its own future. 

It has recently been announced that The Ugly 
American will be produced as a movie. Here 
its influence will be greater even than it was as 
a best-selling novel. As a novel it is an over- 
simplified parable, but a highly pertinent and use- 
ful one. If, like the novel, the film gives the 
American people some insight into our mistakes 
in the field of Asian diplomacy, and if it causes 
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them to insist on better-trained representatives in 
Asia, both diplomatic and technical-aid, it will 
have been a great service to our nation and to 
the Sarkhanese, wherever they are. 


BOOKS 


for leaders 





Description and Appraisal 


Of a New Professional Field 


THE ART OF OVERSEASMANSHIP: AMERI- 
CANS AT WORK ABROAD, Edited by Harlan 
Cleveland and Gerard Mangone. Syracuse, N. 
Y.: Syracuse University Press, 1957. 150 pp. $3. 
Reviewed by Stanley Ballinger, professor of edu- 
cation, Indiana University. 


HIS valuable little volume is not—as the title 

might suggest—a bit of whimsy on the ploys 
used by Americans to achieve one-up-manship on 
their brethren in other lands. On the contrary, 
it is a serious, insightful description and appraisal 
of a new professional field centering on the ac- 
tivities of growing numbers of Americans who 
work abroad in operations that fall outside the 
scope of traditional diplomatic missions. Among 
other things, the book is a symbol of the distance 
we have moved from the colonialism and imperial- 
ism of the nineteenth century. Americans are 
overseas, not simply in greater numbers, but with 
new purposes and new roles. While the desire to 
beat the Russians to it is a powerful motive in 
many of our acts of overseas benevolence, it is 
clear that more worthy motives also underlie the 
work of these shirtsleeve diplomats, many of 
whom are carrying out assignments in remote 
parts of the globe under difficult conditions, with 
small reward and little glory. 

The Art of Overseasmanship represents the col- 
lective effort of ten contributors, each of whom 
has authored a chapter or two on different as- 
pects of our civilian operations abroad. The book 
draws heavily upon the results of the Conference 
of Americans at Work Abroad held in March, 
1957, by the Maxwell School of Citizenship and 
Public Affairs at Syracuse University. The authors 
also used materials gathered by a Maxwell School 
research project on the Education and Training 
of Americans for Public Service Aboard, spon- 
sored by the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
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All of the contributors have had wide experience 
in American or international agencies or missions 
operating abroad, and their writing has the au- 
thoritative ring of personal experience. 

Part One of the book deals with the existing 
scope and character of our overseas operations, 
providing a very informative account of the kind 
of involvement in the affairs of other lands which 
the American people now have. In 1956 there 
were some 100,000 civilian Americans working 
abroad on a full-time basis. Of this number only 
37,000 were employed by the United States gov- 
ernment or under contract to it; fewer than 6,000 
were employees of the Department of State. The 
remaining 63,000 included civilians working for 
religious missionary organizations, American busi- 
ness corporations, international organizations and 
agencies, and voluntary agencies and philanthropic 
foundations, as well as 11,500 teachers, scholars, 
and students. There seem to be few occupational 
or professional specializations not represented 
among this group of overseas Americans. Even 
more significant than the skyrocketing number 
of our overseas citizens or the variety of their 
technical specializations is the fact that social 
change—in areas which historically have been 
slow to change—is the avowed intent or the in- 
evitable result of the activities of these Americans. 
Whatever their motivations may be, our civilian 
corps of overseas workers is busy introducing into 
the lives of the peoples in the underdeveloped and 
socially explosive areas of the world new ma- 
terials, ideas, values, institutional forms, work 
habits, patterns of consumption, and technologies. 
It is a disturbing fact that large numbers of our 
fellow citizens abroad seem to have only a limited 
command of the language and rudimentary under- 
standing of the culture of the people with whom 
they work. Further, the vast majority of overseas 
Americans live in “compound” style residence 
areas segregated from the nationals of the host 
country, not only geographically, but also socially 
and psychologically by the differential in levels 
of consumption and by the barriers which the 
apartheid life of the compound creates. 

Part Two is devoted to appraisals of the ele- 
ments that contribute to the success or failure of 
our overseas operations. Attended to here are 
the special problems of personal adjustment that 
face the American citizen living abroad under 
conditions which may differ radically from those 
back home. The elusive “Factor X” is put under 
scrutiny—that special requirement for success 
abroad which does not seem to be needed for 
success at home. Perhaps the chief wisdom to be 
derived from this part is the conclusion that our 
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overseas Operations should be conceived, not as 
material, military, or technical aid, but as the 
building of social institutions. It is noted that 
failures abroad have been frequently associated 
with the inability of some Americans to work 
within the frame of reference of other nationals in 
ways which provide for a degree of continuity 
with the existing culture, and which help the peo- 
ple of an underdeveloped area to create their 
own social institutions which they can accept and 
work within. The judgment is expressed that, with- 
out the associated building of indigenous institu- 
tional forms which help a people become self- 
sustaining in meeting their problems, the donation 
of materials and services does little to alleviate 
the basic problems connected with the under- 
development of an area. 

Part Three consists of two disappointingly short 
chapters (totaling only fourteen pages) on the 
significance for education of our new role over- 
seas. For all their brevity, these chapters are richly 
suggestive as to the general university education 
and the specialized training for international ca- 
reers of those who will enter the swelling ranks 
of overseas Americans in the future. In contrast 
to the hue and cry today for increased emphasis 
upon science and technical specialization, the 
authors of this part call for a general education 
which will lead to greater cross-cultural empathy 
and understanding, and one which will contribute 


more to the personal and social skills which the 
authors see as basic to the task of cooperative 
institution-building with people whose cultures 
are different from ours. The charge is made that 
Americans tend to take their own institutions for 
granted, without very clear insight into how they 
came to be. Lacking this, they are at a disadvan- 
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tage in overseas work which calls for assisting 
others in building institutions from scratch. 

The main drawback of the book is that it is 
too short—a mere 150 pages for a pioneering 
treatment of a subject of major significance. Many 
matters of importance are treated provocatively 
but with a tantalizing lack of detail. This defect 
is compounded by the absence of a bibliography. 
Conspicuously absent is any treatment of the 
ethical problems involved in the “interference” by 
the people of a “developed” country in the affairs 
of an “underdeveloped” country. While the 
authors’ viewpoint is unquestionably empathetic 
and humane, favoring freedom, self-respect, and 
autonomy for the peoples of the world, it is dis- 
appointing that some illumination was not given 
to the “ethics of overseasmanship”—a dimension 
of the problem to which Americans have tradition- 
ally been somewhat insensitive. 

As it stands, however, the book is a valuable 
addition to the literature of this field in which 
there is little available for the general reader. It 
is well-conceived and written in a lucid and in- 
teresting style. Students of political science and 
foreign affairs will certainly find it very useful. 
It will provide valuable insight for those con- 
templating an overseas assignment or a civilian 
career abroad. For educators, there is rich ore 
here to be mined—thought-provoking analyses 
and interpretations which call for a reconsidera- 
tion of the role of education in helping Americans 
to deal wisely with our involvements and re- 
sponsibilities abroad. Finally, The Art of Over- 
seasmanship merits the attention of ordinary citi- 
zens, who need to understand this aspect of the 
world in the making. 





> “Last spring when I was in Poland, a very poor 
country, I was questioned closely by the students 
of one of the universities on the rate of pay of 
students at American colleges and universities. They 
were surprised when I told them we had no regular 
student stipends. They wished to know how our 
students lived. The rector of the university told me 
afterward that he thought I had disappointed my 
audience. They had hoped my answers might be 
useful for purposes of collective bargaining. The 
fact that rich America did not pay people who 
studied was a serious blow.” 


—John Kenneth Galbraith, addressing 
March, 1959, AHE Conference, Chicago 


m Seventy-five Minnesota high-school students 
spent three days at Minneapolis in mid-April study- 
ing and discussing U. S. foreign economic policy. 
Sponsored by the University of Minnesota Center 
for Continuation Study, the Minnesota World Af- 
fairs Center, and Macalester College, the seminar 
was financed by two foundation grants. 

Idea for the world affairs seminar for high-school 
students was conceived hy James Treglawny, prin- 
cipal of the Bryant Junior High, Minneapolis. He 
and William C. Rogers, director of the World Af- 
fairs Center, agreed that outstanding students in the 
social sciences are as much in need of stimulating 
programs as are gifted pupils in the physical sci- 
ences, for whom many are already available. 





EQUALITY 
and 


NONSENSE 


By JOHN GRAVES 


OU mean the Declaration of Independ- 
ence is wrong?” the student asks incre- 
dulously. 

“I mean your unqualified statement that all 
men are born free and equal is patent nonsense,” 
I answer. There is an uneasy stir. The class 
looks as if it had just been invited to attend the 
burning of the White House, lock, stock, and 
Constitution. 

“This guy must be a Commie or something,” a 
boy in the back row mutters. 

“Equal in what respect?” I prod. “Physically? 
Why didn’t you contract polio along with your 
seat partner back in the pre-Salk fifth grade? And 
how about infants born with leaking hearts, 
withered limbs, or sightless eyes and harelips?” 
The mutterer concentrates on blackening squares 
on his desk top. 

“Mentally then,” I suggest. “You are all equal 
mentally. Any student who does not measure up 
to the best in his class is downright lazy. He de- 
serves to be flunked!” My suggestion elicits no 
enthusiasm whatever. 

“All right, morally then. We are all equal 
morally. People in identical situations will invar- 
iably succumb to the same temptations. Banquo 
was secretly plotting to murder Duncan. All 
Sicilian immigrants will develop into gangsters, 
and all physicians cheat on their income taxes. If 
your brother is convicted of murder, society 
should jail you along with your brother to remove 
you from irresistible temptation.” Wry grins begin 
to pull at angry mouths. 


ee 





MR. GRAVES is a counselor in the senior high schools 
of Detroit, Mich., and teaches English at Wayne 
State University part-time. He has also served since 
1957 as a writer and research consultant for the In- 
stitute of Higher Education, Columbia University. 
In July of this year he leaves for Morocco on a 
one-year U. S. Office of Education appointment to 
lecture at the University of Rabat. 


How do students come by a sophisticated 
understanding of certain phrases which 
lie at the heart of the American tradi. 
tion? Does uncritical aeceptance of some 
of them largely account for American 
anti-intellectualism ? 


“Surely you won't insist all men are equal eco- 
nomically or socially. Just how, then, are they 
equal? Or was Mr. Jefferson out of his mind?” 

“He meant we all have the same chance,” a 
girl volunteers. “But most people don’t use it. 
They haven’t liberated their positive selves.” | 
wince inwardly and push her “inspiration” to its 
logical conclusion: 

“If I really trained properly, I’d be able to go ten 
rounds with Floyd Patterson. Albert here, if he 
would only take proper advantage of his potential, 
could flap his ears and take off like Dumbo. And 
you, properly liberated of course, would sing 
like Maria Meneghini Callas.” The girl reddens. 

Slowly, ever so reluctantly, some of the stu- 
dents begin thinking, begin examining what they 
had long held to be self-evident and sacred. 
Someone suggests that the founding fathers 
thought all men should be equal in the eyes of 
the law; that is, the law ought to apply in exactly 
the same way whether a man is rich or poor, 
radical or reactionary, black or white, orthodox 
or atheist. 

It occurs to another that Jefferson was per- 
haps affirming his faith in the inherent value and 
dignity of all human life, be it ever so ill-de- 
veloped or maimed. And still another suggests the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence be- 
lieved in equality of opportunity; they thought 
even the moron should have opportunity to realize 
his meager inheritance. 

But the process is painful. These students are 
renouncing household platitudes. Eventually, how- 
ever, most of them do come to see that equality 
does not mean all men have identical talents or 
competence and that we are free only in the 
most limited sense. Social necessity and natural 
law circumscribe us narrowly. Some of the stu- 
dents face up to the fact that in reality we do not 
even enjoy equality of opportunity, nor is the law 
always administered impartially to all. These 
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equalities are still goals. But most Americans 

subscribe to them in principle at least. They are 

our ideals. They are what we are working for and 
owing to. 

A few students, in spite of the myriad absurd- 
ities involved, still cling to their platitudes, still 
insist On a sweeping simplification of Jefferson’s 
words. They take the rallying cry of embattled 
men literally. They do not want to know about 
the strait jacket regime against which Montesquieu, 
Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, and all the rest were 
reacting. For these students it is too late to learn. 
The simplification foisted off on them in the sec- 
ond grade has been canonized, and they will 
stick to their canons come Nazi, Communist, or 
atheist. 

When first I discovered how commonly stu- 
dents harbor the notion that all men are, without 
qualification, free and equal, I was inclined to 
shrug and pass it off as inconsequential. Every 
man to his own illusions, I thought. Gradually, 
however, I came to see that this particular mis- 
conception leads to all sorts of dangerous con- 
clusions. It may even be the true cornerstone of 
American anti-intellectualism. I have had students 
insist that their opinions were as good as anyone 
else’s regardless of the matter under discussion. 
Their reasoning is appalling simple: All men 
are equal; therefore, my opinion is just as good as 
yours or anyone’s. What is worse, the duller the 
student, the more likely he is to overvalue his 
own opinions. When I ask one of them if he 
would value my advice regarding a pain in his 
side as much as the diagnosis of a physician, he 
seems not to get the point. As likely as not he 
will observe that doctors are not always right. 


JUNE, 


To Nurture Illusions Is Dangerous 


If college students are shocked when anyone 
suggests that men are something less than free 
and equal, what must be the confusion among 
their non-college attending compatriots? And this 
gross misconception is actually fostered in our 
schools. Teachers present the ideas of eighteenth- 
century idealists without explanation or qualifica- 
tion. Misguided teachers introduce new anthol- 
ogies by asking the class which stories they would 
like to read. (Of what possible worth is a student’s 
opinion before he has read the selections in the 
anthology?) The illusion nurtured by such non- 
sense is dangerous. 

Now I am not suggesting that any citizen be 
denied the right to entertain any opinion he 
chooses. I am suggesting, however, that it is 
folly to work at promoting an arrogance of ignor- 
ance. At this rate, we may all end in the position 
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of the gifted man committed to an institution 
governed entirely by the feeble-minded. Or wit- 
ness, at the adult level, the kind of misguided ap- 
plication of democratic principles which prompted 
a first grader to suggest, during a controversy over 
the sex of a rabbit, that the class vote on the 
matter. 

As a people we Americans have come to place 
a premium on ignorance. We demand a certain 
crudeness in our heroes and take delight when the 
unabashed ignoramus, through some ruse or by 
virtue of blind luck, bests a better educated foil. 
In fact, we distrust people who are admittedly 
competent in any activity more intellectual than 
logrolling. Our politicians feel compelled to go out 
of their way to appear unlettered and folksy. In 
the minds of many Americans, “intellectual” is 
a dirty word, and success is associated with 
“getting the breaks” rather than with hard-won 
competence and innate talent. We buy inane 
records by the millions and elevate a boob a week 
to fame and fortune. We enshrine imbeciles as 
oracles. 

Make no mistake, I am not advocating second- 
class citizenship for anyone. I value the freedoms 
and rights guaranteed in our Constitution; and I 
should oppose the establishment of any man or 
group of men, regardless of their seeming com- 
petence, as sovereign separators of the intellec- 
tual lambs from the uncritical goats. Ideally, only 
the informed should participate in government. 
But who is to determine competence? Unlimited 
power and tenure lead, men being what they are, 
to corruption and nepotism. In practice, participa- 
tion of the lame, the halt, the blind, the con- 
genitally stupid is far less dangerous to the race 
of men than unbridled tyranny, good intentions 
at the outset notwithstanding. 

By all means, then, let us continue to support 
freedom and equality in our schools and in our 
living. But let us distinguish between freedom and 
license, between equality and sameness. Let us 
teach our children to understand and cherish 
those specific freedoms and rights enumerated 
in our Bill of Rights. But let us also teach them 
to respect talent, integrity, knowledge, and com- 
petence. Let us encourage them to develop their 
own God-given talents to the utmost, however 
mediocre those talents may in some cases be, and 
yet make a realistic appraisal of their own limita- 
tions and competences. 





Ultimate Truth? 


Perhaps both the NGA and the CBE need to 
recognize that one man’s baby is another man’s 
bath water. 





The Use of the Novel in 
TEACHER EDUCATION 


The novel can be an escape. 

Or, for the growing teacher, it 
can widen sympathy and 
understanding. 

Here are some unorthodox 
readings (for this summer?) in 
child growth and 

development. 


more easily and adequately conveyed by 

poetry than by analysis. This is no reason for 
forbidding analysis, but it is reason for not ban- 
ishing poetry.” 

We are all of us seeking to discover more and 
more about children and how they grow. Without 
an understanding of these “truths,” technique 
and method become the most useless of tools. 

Research in the area of child development has 
done much to broaden our understanding of 
children. On the other hand, there lies at our 
fingertips a source of truth and understanding 
which has been at best neglected and at worst 
ignored by many of us who teach the teachers. 
I am referring of course, to the insights to be 
gained from the world of prose and poetry. 

What textbook can match the depth of feeling 
conveyed in James Agee’s tender A Death in the 
Family? A few hours with this novel will not 
only increase the reader’s understanding of chil- 
dren, it will make him a part of the real world of 
childhood in which he feels the hurts and joys 
of six-year-oldness as if he himself were living 
again those delicate years. 

Excerpts from A Death in the Family and two 
other contemporary novels follow. The writer 
has also included a brief bibliography of similar 
readings for the use of those whose interest will, 
perhaps, have been aroused. 


nore easly has said, “Ultimate truths are 


A Death in the Family, by James Agee 


[Rufus is six. He is a gentle, sensitive boy, 
who has in the past been often teased by older 
boys. However, he still seeks their attention and 
approval. Yesterday, his father was killed in an 
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automobile accident. When he tells the older boys 
of his father’s death, he finds himself suddenly 
the center of attention.] 


. . . I tell them he is dead and they look up to me, 
they don’t tease me. 

Showing off because he’s dead, that’s all you can 
show off about. Any other thing they'd tease me 
and I wouldn't fight back. 

How would your daddy like it? 

But he likes me to get along with them. That's 
why I—went out—showed off. 

He felt so uneasy, deep inside his stomach, that 
he could not think about it any more. He wished 
he hadn’t done it. He wished he could go back 
and not do anything of the kind. He wished his 
father could know about it and tell him that yes 
he was bad but it was all right he didn’t mean to be 
bad. He was glad his father didn’t know because if 
his father knew he would think even worse of him 
than ever. But if his father’s soul was around, al- 
ways, watching over them, then he knew. And that 
was worst of anything because there was no way 
to hide from a soul, and no way to talk to it, 
either. He just knows, and it couldn’t say anything 
to him, and he couldn't say anything to it. It 
couldn't whip him either, but it could sit and look 
at him and be ashamed of him. 

“I didn’t mean it,” he said aloud. “I didn’t mean 
to do bad.” 

I wanted to show you my cap, he added, silently. 

He looked at his father’s morsechair. 

. . . With a sense of deep stealth and secrecy 
he finally went over and stood beside it. After a few 
moments, and after listening most intently, to be 
sure that nobody was near, he smelled of the chair, 
its deeply hollowed seat, the arms, the back. There 
was only a cold smell of tobacco and, high along 
the back, a faint smell of hair. He thought of the 
ash tray on its weighted strap on the arm; it was 
empty. He ran his finger inside it; there was only 
a dim smudge of ash. There was nothing like 
enough to keep in his pocket or wrap up in a paper. 
He looked at his finger for a moment and licked 
it; his tongue tasted of darkness. 


Morning, by Julian Fane 


[Vere is seven. He has worked for three weeks 
building a “house.” Today he took Mal, his 
French tutor, to see it. The house, weakened by 


a recent rain, collapsed.] 


He kicks at a stone while Flora and Mal stand 
by his house, discussing the damage. He notices 
that the roof is no higher than their waists. His en- 
during monument is a doll’s house, clumsy, ram- 
shackle, broken! 

“Sweetheart,” Flora asks, “it’s just this plank, 
isn’t it?” 
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“Could we not replace it now, Vere?” 


needs is confidence. School begins, and Dorothy 
“No,” he says. “I’m afraid not, Mal. I'm afraid 


is called upon to read in Latin class.] 


it’s absolutely ruined actually.” 

“But no!” 

“Yes!” He laughs shortly. 

“Oh Vere, I'll help you do it.” 

“Will you, Flora? What about all these other 
things? This plank’s pretty well bust too.” And he 
tugs viciously at the outside plank, the one with the 
heaviest sag. It does not move. 

Nanny calls, “What are you doing, Vere? You 
will bust it if you’re not careful.” 

“It is already,” he calls back angrily. That this 
weak plank should not even break at the correct 
moment enrages him. 

“Don't, Vere,” says Mal. 

“Look!” he cries. “You see?” 

The plank has cracked. Earth from the mountain 
cascades into the house. 

“And this too!” he says, yanking at the corru- 
gated-iron. 

“Stop him, Flora,” Nanny calls. 

“Sweetheart, Vere!” 

The iron flops onto the ground, exposing the 
debris within. 

“There!” he shouts. “Do you see now? It’s a 
rotten mess, that’s all! I'm only showing you!” 

He has never been so violent in his life. He 
scarcely knows what he is doing. A hard core of 
destructive furious misery sticks in his throat and 
chest. 

Mal says, aghast, “How could you, Vere?” 

“Why not? Why shouldn't I? It’s damn rotten 
anyway. All of it. Goodbye. I'm going.” 

He flings away, but the excess of emotion makes 
his head throb and stars dance in front of his eyes. 
He stumbles over a wet sack. 

“Vere!” Flora picks him up. “What's the matter, 
Vere?” 

“Nothing,” he sobs. “I’ve hit my head. Goodbye!” 

But he is not allowed to go. Flora feels the bump 
on his head and calls to Nanny. Mal feels the bump. 
Nanny takes him into the house. In the bathroom 
she applies lotions and reproaches him with having 
kept silent. This affords him some relief from his 
choking anger and despair. At least he has shown 
courage in the face of adversity. But he is ashamed 
of this sympathy won for the wrong reasons: he de- 
spises himself for welcoming it: and tearing himself 
from Nanny before she has completed her task 
he runs away down the nursery passage. 

At the top of the stairs he meets Flora and 
Faith. Flora asks him where he is going. The 
gentleness of her question increases his anger. 
He answers bitingly, “Out!” and deaf to her dis- 
mayed entreaties rushes down the stairs. On the 
bottom step he trips and turns his ankle. Sobbing 
with fury he hurls the side-door savagely open and 
hobbles onto the lawn. 


Remember Me to God, Myron Kaufmann 


[Dorothy is fifteen. She has decided that on 


She jumped up, dropping the book to the floor 
and nearly fell against the radiator when she 
stooped to pick it up. She tried to begin saying 
the words immediately, even before she had found 
the place, even while still madly flipping the pages 
smeared with floor dirt. 

“Uh, Bbp; uh-uh-uh-bbbvh, uh-buh; uhb—.” The 
book was shaking so hard she had to press her 
hands to her chest to control it. She knew she was 
going to pieces. Her face was flushed and hot: 
in spite of herself she kept saying “uh, uh, uh, 
uh, uh,” shutting her eyes and shaking her head 
in frustration at the word’s refusal to be said. “Ah. 
bvvvvrp, ab, ab, uh-bp, uh-bp—.” Even though she 
was out of breath she could not stop grunting “uh, 
uh-uh-uh” and moving one hand as though brush- 
ing something from her face. 

“Bello,” said Miss Plumbob calmly. 

“I-know-it,” Dorothy said angrily down in her 
throat. “A-bello ggk, uh-bvh, uh-bello ggk, gnk, 
gr., abellogg, grr, uh-ggk, uh-ggk, uh-uh-uh-uh- 
uh-—.” Her chin was against her chest and she was 
clinching her teeth and twisting her head from side 
to side. Her face was crimson. A boy snorted, 
and a snicker zigzagged about the room, erupting 
in giggles in the vicinity of Gloria. 

To Dorothy this seemed to last interminably. 
While she fought with herself and castigated her- 
self she was aware of Miss Plumbob standing se- 
renely, gazing affably down into a book, prepared 
to wait forever. She sensed that Miss Plumbob 
considered herself very understanding and kind 
to avoid hurting Dorothy’s feelings she pretended 
not to notice the stuttering in any way—not even 
notice it enough to tell the kids to stop laughing 
at it. Dorothy hated the old teacher so fiercely that 
tears came to her eyes. 

She struggled hopelessly. This was one of the 
worst of days. It was this bad only about once a 
week. Suddenly Frank Kennedy slammed one hand 
upon his desk and put the other over his face while 
his shoulders quaked. That cut Dorothy to the 
heart; she had thought all along, until this moment, 
that Frank was the polite one who never laughed. 

“Gerando,” Miss Plumbob offered gently. Dorothy 
read through the rest of the sentence without stutter- 
ing. 

Then she gave the translation easily and cor- 
rectly, although in a crestfallen and tearful voice. 
and plunged exhausted and miserable into her 
seat, sick, disgraced, tightening against an urge 
to sob. She noticed that a fat, pimply girl named 
Irma looked at her with sympathy, but Irma was 
not anybody who counted. 

“Raymond go on.” 

Dorothy bent forward over the blurred pages and 
put her hands around her face like blinders, that 
no one might see she was crying. The lesson 
droned on. No one was laughing now; they had 
forgotten her already. She visualized the Angel 
of Death, who slew the first-born of the Egyptians, 


the first day of school after Easter vacation (when 
the teacher and children have had time to forget a 
little) she will cure herself of her stuttering. For 
a week she has been telling herself that all she 


coming down angrily from heaven with a red-hot 
poker to burn out the tongue of the astonished Miss 
Plumbob, and Gloria’s tongue, and everybody else 
that Dorothy didn’t like. But then the cruelty and 
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futility of this vision brought tears to her eyes 
even more. 


(Note: All material quoted by permission of 
the copyright holders.) 
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For the Ninth Straight Year 


> Once again the Senate Judiciary Subcummit- 
tee on Juvenile Delinquency has reported a sharp 
increase in delinquent behavior in the public schools. 
Schools “have been subjected to juvenile depreda- 
tions unheard of in previous generations,” says the 
most recent report. “Our educational system in many 
areas is being overwhelmed by masses of students, 
and portions of these students are being incited to 
incorrigible and criminal behavior by pre-delinquent, 
psychopathic, and pre-psychotic children. 

“These types of children have been foisted on the 
school system because of inadequate community 
services and facilities to handle them and because of 
families who cannot control their offspring.” 

The report cites evidence gathered in an investiga- 
tion last year of the New York City school system, 
but declares the problem is nationwide. 

Because of the seriousness of the situation, the 
subcommittee is drafting legislation it hopes “will 
help the school systems to regain the initiative in 
handling not only their own problems but attendant 
problems of the community as well.” 

Under this legislation, federal grants would be 
made to the states to set up local programs for the 
early detection of potential delinquents and to pro- 
vide remedial measures. The schools would be used 
as the central administrative agencies within a com- 
munity. 

The subcommittee reports that juvenile delin- 
quency has increased for nine straight years, from 
1949 through 1957. 


A Year Abroad for the B.A.? 


® Harlan Cleveland, director of the Maxwell 
Graduate School of Citizenship and Public Affairs 
at Syracuse University, startled the Association for 
Higher Education this spring by recommending that 
every candidate for the bachelor’s degree in Ameri- 
can colleges spend at least one of his college years 
overseas. 
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“It seems that juvenile delinquency is on the 
increase.” 





—Reprinted by courtesy of The Saturday Review 





Socialized Medicine and Education 


“Herein is the dilemma in assessing the quality of 
medicine under the [British] National Health Serv- 
ice: once it is accepted that a modern democratic 
society has a responsibility for providing free medi- 
cal care for all its citizens, certain standards in- 
evitably change. They will fall for some people but 
will rise for many others. 

“The analogy is state-supported free education 
(which, incidentally, nobody today calls ‘Socialism’). 
Obviously, private schools can offer smaller classes, 
greater individual attention, less standardization, and 
wider curricula. Private education is open to those 
who want it and can afford it. But the state goes on 
trying to improve its own system of education—and 


so it is with health and medicine in Britain today.” 
—"Socialized Medicine, Ten Years Old,” in 
the May, 1959, Harper's 
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“When I run across a pious figure who professes 
to love God, but seems to despise mankind, I know 
he is an idol-worshiper who is further from the true 


spirit of religion than the humanistic atheist.” 
—Sidney Harris 





The 
School’s 


Responsibility 


For 
‘Trainable’ 
Mentally 
Retarded 
Children 


By I. IGNACY GOLDBERG 


MR. GOLDBERG (Beta 3139) is an associate pro- 
fessor of education and assistant director, Mental 
Retardation Project, Department of Special Educa- 
lion, Teachers College, Columbia University. This 
is a condensation of a paper presented before the 
Cleveland regional convention of the AASA last year. 


DUCATIONAL programs in American de- 
E mocracy are concerned with many aspects 

of pupil growth and development. In addi- 
tion to intellectual development, areas such as 
physical and mental health, economic competence, 
worthy home membership, character and good 
citizenship have come to be accepted as highly 
important objectives of education. This broad con- 
cern for all-round development of pupils has been 
under attack. The school, it is urged, should limit 
its function to the cultivation of the intellect and 
leave to other agencies responsibility for the rest 
of the child’s development. Critics insist that 
schools are doing a poor job on the intellectual 
side because they are trying to do too many other 
things. 

Among the “too many other things,” programs 
for the “trainable” but non-educable are often 
mentioned, these terms giving the impression that 
they deal with a homogeneous group of children 
displaying the same abilities, disabilities, and 
handicaps. 

Allow me to elaborate as to who these “train- 
able” children are. 

According to Kirk (5), for school purposes a 
trainable or severely retarded child is one: 


1. who is of school age; 

2. who is developing at the rate of one-third to one- 
half that of a normal child (1.Q.’s on individual examina- 
tions roughly between 30 and 50); 

3. who because of retarded mental development is 
ineligible for classes for the educable mentally retarded 
but who will probably not be custodial, totally de- 
pendent, or require nursing care throughout his life; 

4. who has potentialities for self-care tasks (such as 
dressing, eating, using the toilet), and who can learn to 
protect himself from common dangers in the home, 
school, or neighborhood; 

5. who has potentialities for social adjustment in 
the home or neighborhood and can learn to share, re- 
spect property rights, cooperate in a family unit and 
with the neighbors; 

6. who has potentialities for economic usefulness in 
the home and neighborhood—by assisting in chores 
around the house, or in doing routine tasks for remuner- 
ation in a sheltered environment under supervision— 
even though he will require some care, supervision, and 
economic support throughout his life. 


Following a recent national survey conducted 
under National Association for Retarded Children 
auspices (2), it was estimated that in the fall 
of 1956 there were about 7,000 “trainable” chil- 
dren receiving education in about 600 day classes 
operated by public schools. This number repre- 
sents about 6 per cent of school-age children con- 
sidered “trainable” in this country. 

It has been generally agreed that the goals of 
schooling of the “trainable” fall into three cate- 
gories: personal, social, and vocational. 
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Under the personal category, the goals most 
frequently listed by teachers of these children are: 
instilling good health habits, safety, taking care of 
personal needs, developing motor coordination, 
developing better communication skills, and de- 
veloping longer attention spans. 

Under the social goals, the following are men- 
tioned most often: good table manners, behavior 
on public transportation, use of appropriate cloth- 
ing, minimizing annoying habits, developing re- 
spect for property, learning to share, learning to 
relate to others, and learning to participate in 
group activities. 

All these lead to the vocational area. Here we 
find goals most often cited by teachers relating to: 
learning simple vocational skills and making con- 
tributions to the society in which the individual 
lives (2). 

It is now too early to say whether the estab- 
lished programs have succeeded. However, a re- 
cent study completed by the New York State In- 
terdepartmental Health Resources Board and con- 
ducted by Saenger (8) throws some light on this 
subject. An intensive follow-up of 2,640 former 
pupils of “Low I.Q. Classes” in the City of New 
York between 1929 and 1956 yielded the fol- 
lowing facts, among others: 


1. Sixty-six per cent were found to be living in the 
community and 26 per cent in institutions. Eight per cent 
had died since leaving schools. 

2. Eighty-three per cent of those living in the com- 
munity were able to dress and feed themselves and take 
care of their bodily functions. 

3. Most had made a good home adjustment; one in 
four participated in everyday family life and took an 
active interest in the affairs of other family members. 

4. About one-half were able to communicate in a 
limited way with other family members. 

5. Twenty-seven per cent of those severely retarded 
residing in the community worked for pay. An additional 
9 per cent had previously worked but are now without a 
paid job. Most earned their money outside the home by 
performing simple household chores: sweeping, dusting, 
washing dishes, or as messengers. As many as one in 
three were able to find work in stores or perform un- 
skilled factory work: cutting, folding, light assembly jobs. 


To get some opinions regarding the school’s re- 
sponsibilities in providing programs for the “train- 
able” let’s go to the “fountainhead,” the super- 
intendent. In 1954 the attitudes of superintendents 
of schools in Illinois were determined by means 
of a questionnaire concerning the program for 
“trainable” mentally handicapped children. (6) 
This study revealed the following information: 


1. Only two out of seventy-six superintendents felt 
that “trainable” mentally retarded children should be 
placed in large state institutions. 

2. The majority of administrators reporting favored 
community provisions for these children administered 
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either by the Department of Public Welfare (33 per 
cent) or by local education authorities (56 per cent), 

3. The majority (80 per cent) of administrators felt 
that school boards would be justified in spending local 
public school funds to operate a class for “trainable” 
mentally handicapped children, assuming that the state 
would pay the excess cost of such a class. 

4. In general, the administrators felt that if such 
classes were established they would be justified in using 
certified teachers (64 per cent) and classroom gs 
(53 per cent), but that programs should be organized 
for the educable children before classes for the “train- 
able” mentally handicapped children (90 per cent). 


Another study of attitudes and beliefs of school 
administrators regarding classes for the “train- 
able” reflects somewhat different views. Four 
hundred school administrators throughout the 
country were asked to mark the one of three state- 
ments that best represented their own beliefs. 
About 20 per cent marked the following state- 
ment: (9) 


1. “It is questionable whether it is the function of 
the public school to educate severely retarded children.” 
Some comments accompanied this statement; e.g.: 

“It is a costly program with little ‘measurable’ re- 
sults.” “Mental Health has prime responsibility.” “Edu- 
cation yes; toilet training, etc., no.” 

The second statement, marked by 50 per cent of the 
administrators, read: 

2. “It is the function of the public school to educate 
the retarded child, if the child can meet the requirements 
of the program offered.” 

Some comments regarding this statement follow: 

“This is the law.” 

“Society has an obligation.” 

“We comply with our spiritual belief, our political 
philosophy, and our state law, which says all children 
regardless of physical, mental, and emotional handicaps, 
color, or religion are eligible for public school educa- 
tion.” 

The third statement was marked by 30 per cent of 
the 400 school administrators: 

3. “It is the function of the public school to educate 
children with all degrees of mental retardation.” 

The following comments were selected from many: 

“Every child deserves a chance and the State has an 
obligation to every child to provide that chance.” 

“If they can profit from such education.” 

“I have wondered if we do wrong in taking children 
who may have to be institutionalized later. Early adapta- 
tion to institution life is probably desirable.” 

“Provided the average and superior child is not ne- 
glected.” 


Not only general school administrators but also 
special educators themselves are not in agree- 
ment about where the responsibility lies for edu- 
cating the “trainable” child. 

According to Cruickshank (1), the state and 
the community in the largest sense do have a re- 
sponsibility for the management of the severely 
retarded child. However, he rules out the assign- 
ment of the total problem to the public schools. He 
maintains that, 
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Education implies certain basic abilities or psy- 
chological capacities. The ability to generalize is 
assumed; the ability to reason and to make judg- 

ments is implied. The ability to remember and to 
form new concepts out of previous learning is 
a requisite. The ability to solve problems is in 
part related to reasoning, but is also essential. 
The ability to abstract and to deal with abstrac- 
tions is implied in the concept of education. The 
ability to utilize language concepts, obviously an ab- 
straction [process], is essential to education. 


Cruickshank follows this statement with an 
examination of the severely retarded child, and in 
the light of all these concepts of education comes 
to the conclusion that “the severely retarded child 

. does not as a human organism nor as a 
personality meet the minimum essentials that are 
inherent in an accepted definition of education.” 

On the other hand, to illustrate opinions of 
special educators who strongly believe that educa- 
tion of the “trainable” is public school responsi- 
bility, let me quote from a paper presented to the 
annual convention of the National Association 
for Retarded Children in St. Louis in 1957 by 
Ray Graham, assistant superintendent of public 
instruction in Illinois: (3) 


I recognize the rights of people to have difference 
of opinion. I know that no problem has only one 
side—if there were only one side there would be no 
division of opinion. I am willing to concede that 
there may be a better way to handle the problem, 
even though I know of no alternative plan that has 
been proposed. I am even willing to leave the ques- 
tion very open and see what will be the results of 
fifteen or twenty years of honest effort. But at this 
time I take my stand wholeheartedly in support of 
this as an obligation of the public and private 
schools. . . . No one has yet explained to me how 
we will ever know whether the schools can make a 
contribution to the growth and training of these 
children unless we give it an honest trial over a 
period of time. By honest trial I mean a sincere 
effort on the part of adequate staff in an appropriate 
program. 

It is not easy to obtain opinions based on ob- 
jective findings. Research leading to an evaluation 
of results obtained through programs under public 
school leadership is a difficult task. What is 
needed to refute or confirm the subjective state- 
ments is a series of longitudinal studies over a 
period of ten or fifteen years with adequate con- 
trol groups. Several short-term studies have been 
conducted and completed. The most recent one, 
prepared by the Interdepartmental Health Re- 
sources Board of New York State, was conducted 
by Johnson and Capobianco.(4) In this study 
the “trainable” children in seven public school 
classes and ten institutional classes wcre followed 
over a two year period to determine the nature of 
growth that would occur in the children enrolled 
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in a training class. On the basis of their findings, 

the investigators came to the following conclusion: 
Despite the fact that some small improvements 
will occur in general habit development and social 
skills, the problem of the severely retarded remains 
one of training for self-care and socialization to the 
maximal extent possible. It is not sufficient to plan 
for a partial solution to the problem of the severely 
retarded by providing public school classes during 

the period of physical and intellectual growth. A 

total solution must involve life planning for the 

severely retarded individual. 

In 1956-57 the author served as educational 
consultant for the National Association for Re- 
tarded Children. In this capacity he had the 
unique opportunity to visit over 150 public and 
private day classes for the “trainable,” twenty- 
two state institutions, six private residential 
schools, and many other facilities in thirty states 
and the District of Columbia. During the same 
time he also participated in in-service programs 
for teachers for the “trainable.” The general, al- 
though rather subjective, impression received is 
that the programs are in such an early stage that 
it is almost impossible to say whether the schools 
should continue them or not. One thing, however, 
is obvious. Whether the programs are sponsored 
by departments of welfare or departments of 
health or private organizations, in all cases a 
teacher is hired. Sooner or later he needs some 
training and an educational agency, willy-nilly, is 
drawn in. Another thing which strikes one forcibly 
is that in public schools the program for “train- 
able” children has become a “catch-all” for 
deviant children for whom no other services are 
available in the community. This is probably one 
reason why the administrator is so perplexed by 
the complexity of the problem connected with 
schooling the “trainable.” 

In my opinion, the responsibility of care, edu- 
cation, training, and general welfare of children 
who deviate from the so-called normal rests on 
the community. The existing community agencies 
(including the public school) should coordinate 
their efforts and provide their services to the 
individual when needed. A severely retarded child 
in our complex society needs continuous care, 
training, and education, but it cannot be expected 
that the public schools will take the sole responsi- 
bility to care for him from cradle to grave. 

However, during his school age no other agency 
is better equipped than the school to provide edu- 
cation and training. 

School administrators introducing such a pro- 
gram should use well-planned, thought-through, 
long-range measures, and not give way to pressure 
groups which might result in introducing so-called 
“panic measures.” Allow me to conclude by quot- 
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ing what Paul Misner, the past president of 


AASA, once said: 


I trust that I will not be misunderstood when I 
say this, but I sincerely hope that school admin- 
istrators will not abdicate leadership in education 
to any lay group. While the problems of education 
should be shared, it would be tragic if the admin- 
istration of education should become a lay func- 
tion.(7) 
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Problems in Reporting Research 


When seven journals devoted to reporting educational 
research reject 788 manuscripts in one year, does it mean 
that there is something wrong with the research, with the 
reporting, or with our system of research dissemination? 


By JACK FRYMIER 


ANY obstacles and difficulties lie in the way 
of the educational researcher who hopes 
for unsponsored publication of his findings. 

Chief of these is the limited number of outlets for 
research manuscripts. There are hundreds of jour- 
nals which publish ideas and “how to do it” 
articles, but only a very few which concern them- 
selves exclusively with original research reports. 
Because the number of outlets is limited, most 
of those which do publish research are overbur- 
dened with manuscripts. Moreover, several require 
the author to assume a portion of publication costs. 

How does this affect research reporting? Per- 
haps a partial answer to this question can be 
gained from the information recently procured by 
the author from nine editors who responded to a 
questionnaire. (Ten editors were polled and one 
did not respond.) The survey was concerned with 
editorial practices of journals which publish 
original research reports in education or related 
fields. 

Not all of the editors responded to every item, 
so some of the data reported are for fewer than 
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nine journals. Thus seven editors reported a total 
of 513 manuscripts accepted for publication dur- 
ing the preceding twelve-month period. The num- 
ber per journal ranged from eighteen to 184. 
Three hundred fifty of these 513 manuscripts 
were returned to the authors for revision. 

During the same twelve-month period, these 
seven journals rejected 788 research reports. Re- 
jections ranged from eleven for one journal to 
325 for another. (Probably some of these 788 
reports were counted twice, since they may have 
been submitted to more than one editor during 
that time. No one knows how many equally good 
pieces of research were never put in journal form 
for fear of rejection or out of the researcher's 
inertia. ) 

Why are manuscripts rejected? Four editors 
mentioned as one of the most frequent reasons 
the fact that “results were insignificant.” Four 
also stated that they frequently rejected manu- 
scripts because they had been submitted to the 
wrong journal in the first place; that is, the topic 
was not appropriate to the field covered by their 
particular publication. Other factors mentioned 
included “standards insufficient,” “faulty interpre- 
tation of data,” “manuscripts too long,” “inade- 
quate design,” “trivial problem,” “problems not 
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stated clearly,” “poor writing,” and “generaliza- 
tions too extensive from the available data.” 

Who must read and accept a manuscript before 
it is considered suitable for publication? Three 
editors stated that they alone determined ac- 
ceptance for publication; three others required 
the acceptance of one other person in addition to 
themselves; two required the approval of two as- 
sociate editors plus their own approval; and one 
editor stated that acceptance was determined by 
three associate editors exclusively. Three editors 
also stated that on occasion they solicited manu- 
scripts. Finally, these editors reported an average 
delay of nine months from submission to publica- 
tion time. 


The Net Effect on Research 

What does this information mean? It would 
seem that the available means for publishing 
school research leave much to be desired. If an 
author must sometimes pay (minimum costs range 
from five to forty dollars) to have his research 
published, then a good deal of research is not 
being made available to those who could use it. 
It may also be that the burden placed on editors 
of those journals which do not charge their authors 
creates undesirable results, too. The exigencies 
of space, for instance, may mean they are forced 
to reject many manuscripts which are worthwhile 
and ought to be published. One editor whose 
journal makes no charge to its authors rejected 
over 300 papers during one twelve-month period. 
It is difficult to believe that at least some of these 
300 manuscripts did not contain important, sig- 
nificant information. But unless the authors found 
another publisher, or revised their manuscripts to 
be appropriate for a non-research journal, this 
information was not shared with the professional 
public. If educational researchers continuously 
face such odds as these, won’t many of them be 
discouraged from doing research? 


Results Must Be Available 

The area of research reporting deserves careful 
study. A qualitative approach to research is ex- 
tremely important—much research done only for 
the sake of getting a degree may be poorly done or 
trivial—but quantity has to be considered also. It 
has been said of educational research that “no 
one study ever proved anything,” and this may 
be correct. Thus when one surveys all or most 
of the research conducted on any given problem, 
valid generalizations are more easily come by. It 
seems important that all or most of the research 
pertaining to any given problem be readily avail- 
able. The profession owes it to itself to stay well 
informed. Research results must appear in print. 


PROBLEMS IN REPORTING RESEARCH 


Notes from PDK Symposium: 


What’s Wrong with 


Educational Research? 


> The following quotations come from the paper 
delivered by Nicholas Fattu, director, Institute for 
Educational Research, Indiana University, at the 
opening of the Phi Delta Kappa National Research 
Symposium, University of Virginia, April 27 and 28. 
Dr. Fattu’s remarks, titled “Status and Direction of 
Present Day Educational Research Methodology,” 
were based largely upon a year’s study of educational 
research being done at leading U.S. universities. 

“Much educational research has been done by 
persons who have devoted relatively little of their 
lives to research. This may be contrasted with other 
areas, where the typical research worker devotes 
most of his life to the discovery of new principles. 
The techniques used in educational studies are fre- 
quently inadequate or even inappropriate. Data col- 
lection often begins before the questions being 
studied are defined. There is still too much tendency 
to seek global answers to complex questions such 
s “Is teaching by television effective?” There are 
too many inadequate studies whose only defense is 
that this was the best that could be done under the 
circumstances. Many educational studies are still of 
temporary local value only, or even inconclusive 
and contradictory because the problems studied, 
the questions asked, the data and techniques . . 
are inadequate. 

“The amateur has ceased to play a significant role 
in the development of physical and biological sci- 
ences. If educational research is to advance as 
rapidly as the demands of the times require, the 
role of the amateur must diminish. . . 


“Business and industry . . . invests at least five per 
cent of its budget in research. Education spends less 
that .0S per cent for research... . 


“The U. S. Office of Education Cooperative 
Research Program budget for 1960 is about 3.2 
million, or about three-tenths of one per cent of 
the government’s [non-military] research and de- 
velopment program. Budgets of state and city school 
systems for educational research are usually es- 
tablished at a much lower rate than this.” 


“It is of great importance that the general 
public be given an opportunity to experience- 
consciously and intelligently—the efforts and results 
of scientific research. It is not sufficient that each 
result be taken up, elaborated, and applied by a few 
specialists in the field. Restricting the body of 
knowledge to a small group deadens the philosophic: il 
spirit of a people and leads to spiritual poverty. 


Albert Einstein 





Ivs Not Johnny! 


Linguists tell us that every American child pays two years 
out of his life because of our cockeyed spelling; whereas the 
German child pays only a month or two and the Hungarian 
child, whose language is pronounced exactly as it is written, 
pays nothing at all for the privilege of learning how to read. 
Now Mrs. Bowyer hypothesizes that our illogical spelling is 
one of the reasons Soviet education can challenge ours. 


By HELEN BOWYER 


MALL wonder that Soviet education is so 

successfully challenging ours. At least in the 

basic academic subjects. These subjects de- 
mand reading ability. And this ability comes 
earlier and incomparably more easily in the U.S. 
S.R. than here. 

In the first grade of U.S.S.R. schools (we 
are told by the Council for Basic Education) 
after three months of learning to read and write a 
vocabulary based on all thirty-three characters of 
the Russian alphabet, children move on to short 
prepared passages and stories from famous Rus- 
sian authors. 

Naturally they do. Russian uses those thirty- 
three characters so inconfusably it would be a dull 
little Moscovite who couldn’t so move on to 
this introduction to quality reading. Neither then 
nor later do they roadblock him with anything 
like the chaos of long a spellings which stymie our 
Johnny in age, gauge, say, they, pain, vein, reign, 
seine, eight, straight, fete, café, matinée, crochet. 
Or betray his natural expectation of “like cause, 
like effect” with anything like the muddle of oo 
transcriptions which bewilder our youngsters 
in who, do, too, you, two, true, grew, shoe, 
through, lose, bruise, choose. What young Vanya 
gets is rapid and mind-satisfying assimilation of 
sound-sign relationships almost as self-evident as 
those which bless the speech of the far-flung 
Spanish world. 

Thousands of teachers here have had the happy 
experience of teaching Spanish as a foreign 
language in our high schools, but to get the full 
educational significance of its spelling you have 
to teach it as the mother-tongue to Spanish-speak- 





MRS. BOWER is a retired teacher and social service 
worker whose home is at 1212 S. Bonnie Brae, Los 


Angeles. 


ing beginners in a Spanish-speaking land. This I 
did down in Mexico, both with children and with 
adult illiterates, and I am still nostalgic for the 
magic with which my first few months were 
touched. 

So obviously do Spanish letters and digraphs 
correspond with the basic sound each is author- 
ized to transcribe that it would have taken sheer 
ingenuity in my small Juanitos and Marias to 
dodge correct word calling. As for my older 
beginners, all I had to do was ground them in 
their benign alfabeto, give them a little delighted 
practice in dipthongs, consonant blendings, and 
syllables, then sit back and watch the charmed 
phenomenon of word recognition emerge. And 
how light-heartedly they could take to writing. 
Never a worry as to the doubling or not doubling 
of a consonant, as in our mellow, melon; dragging, 
dragon; lemming; lemon. Never an ff, ph, or gh 
usurping the office of a simple and sufficient f, 
as in our staff, graph, laugh. And never a silent 
consonant unlawfully disguising an otherwise 
easily-pronounceable word, as with our gnash, 
knot, limb, solemn, listen. One said restar— 
naturally; then one wrote restar—not wrestar. 
One thought seudo—ergo, one spelled it that way, 
not pseudo. One called oneself Imanuelo or Ana 
—who in his senses would sign the name /m- 
manuelo or Anna?! 

What wonder that the Mexican first grader gets 
the hang of word calling well within his beginning 
year and has all the rest of his school life free 
for word meaning and word relationship in sent- 
ence, paragraph, and verse? He has time for gram- 
mar, composition, literature, history, geography, 
and science on a level our youngsters don’t begin 


1 Mexican Spanish does, of course, have the silent *-—horo, honor, 


hueco, etc. But it is always silent; it constitutes no problem. I belies 
that the only reason the Mexican alphabet retains it is that it st 
has a sound in some parts of the Spanish world 
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to tackle, grade for grade. At the end of his 
eleven-year elementary preparatory courses he 
has the easy equivalent of a year in a better Amer- 
ican college. 

Much the same principles apply in Russia, 
whatever the difference in detail. The Russian 
alphabet has a few more characters to match up 
with its basic speech sounds, but as long as sign 
and sound match inconfusably, a few more or 
less make no great difference. Which is a fortunate 
fact for us. To regularize our English spelling, 
we could hardly reduce its basic units below 
thirty-seven, and many phoneticists prefer thirty- 
nine or forty. 

As things are, we bog down our hapless young 
with . . . have you ever asked yourself how many 
basic units? In its “Common Spellings” (page xiv) 
the American College Dictionary lists a flabber- 
gasting 251. All the more flabbergasting for the 
overlappings they sport. For example, an ea 
serves with equal aplomb in break, breakfast, 
heart, pear, pearl, appear. An sh sound cavorts 
through spellings as diverse as she, ocean, ma- 
chine, special, sure, conscience, nauseous, tension, 
issue, mission, nation. An oo spreads itself blandly 
over look, loom, brooch, blood. An ou serves 
quite without bias in four, tour, sour, courage, 
could. 

Need we marvel, then, that, free from anything 
approximating this sound-sign bedlam, the young 
Sovieteer can read his way to such a foundation in 
grammar, composition, literature, history, geog- 
raphy, and civics as we cannot, in our senses, 
expect of his age-mates here. As for science, why 
wouldn’t he leave them even farther behind? Not 
only does he have open sesame, like my young 
Mejicanos, to the steadily growing vocabulary 
his science studies demand, but, like them also, he 
has been consistently slanted to the scientific at- 
titude by the lettering in which that vocabulary 
comes. Order, predictability, precision, conserva- 
tion of time and effort, these are the sine qua non 
of any scientific grounding worth spending our 
tax dollars on. And with every new word Juanito 
met in his reading, with every fresh sequence of 
consonants and vowels Maria matched up with 
basic sounds, plastic young minds were being 
exercised in these invaluable attributes. Never, 
not from his first grade clean through his Prepara- 
toria, would Juanito have his sense of consistency 
desensitized by anything like the jungle of long o 
spellings which confront our Johnny in oh, go, 
row, doe, though, beau, comb, foam, Rome, host, 
ghost. Nor is Maria’s sense of cause and effect 
eroded by anything comparable to the welter of 
long i renditions in our aisle, isle, island, eye, 
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eyot, aye, ice, lie, lysol, rye, riot, rhyme, guy, 
guise, by, bison, decline, align, anodyne. 

So with Vanya and his sister in their Soviet 
classrooms. They have been attuned to the basic 
requirements of the scientific attitude from their 
first year by the sound-sign tie-up of what they 
read in their schoolbooks and write in their school 
exercises. Attuned incidentally, all but automatic- 
ally—attuned, that is, in the most effective and 
enduring manner known to man. Can we doubt 
that with every year of this intimate process their 
developing young minds become better and better 
instruments for the thinking required by the 
algebra, geometry, trigonometry, biology, physics, 
chemistry which form so large and exacting a 
part of their upper grade curriculum? It is a 
curriculum so much more intensive and faster- 
paced than ours that in ten years they get a more 
thorough preparation for professional study than 
most of our young get in twelve. 

Where, there, air, care, bear, prayer—err, were, 
her, sir, whirr, fur, purr, myrrh, word, curd, cour- 
age, work, jerk, shirk, lurk. Along with the ir- 
recoverable time such muddledom steals from 
our primary children, along with the strains on 
perception, On memory, on nervous energy, what 
lasting effect does it build up these first three 
crucial years? 

Bit, busy, build, been, sieve, women, hymn— 
where the simple short i must be dug up out of 
eight different spellings, seven of which are more 
commonly employed for other sounds. 

Edge, age, gem, jam, tragic, exaggerate, spin- 
ach, egregious—where much the same sorry situa- 
tion holds for the simple vocable j. 

Has there ever been any careful study of what 
such continuous over-riding of the higher mental 
attributes in learning the mere mechanics of read- 
ing may do to one’s ability to get the subject mat- 





“Do you spell ‘hunt’ with one dog or two?” 


—Reprinted courtesy The Saturday Rerieu 
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ter of it? It is serious enough that our youngsters 
should take three whole years to build up a read- 
ing vocabulary of 1,000 to 1,200 words, as against 
the free range of their grade-mates in Mexico and 
Russia. And serious enough that through this 
highly formative period their reading must be 
restricted to such stuff as can be tailored out of 
the laboriously rising levels within this sorry total. 
But has something even worse happened to them? 

This illogical, contradictory, redundant make- 
shift for a rational spelling has been put over on 
our children with all the connotations of the 
natural, the necessary, the desirable, the approved. 
And their defenseless little minds have accepted 
it—or tried to—on the same basis as the truly 
acceptable symbols found in arithmetic and in 
what they get of music notation. Have we, then, 
to the extent of that acceptance, slanted them 
to illogic, dulled them to inconsistency, blurred 
them as to cause and effect, habituated them to 
imprecision, to false analogy, to waste of time and 
effort, to uncertain and superficial performance 
of their mental tasks? In short, have we condi- 
tioned them against that scientific attitude which 
Russian spelling conditions for. If so, what hope 
that those lesser innovations which the Sputniks 
have startled us into considering—smaller classes, 
a longer school year, more homework, promotion 
by achievement instead of by age—can bring them 
abreast of their Soviet counterparts? Russia has 
these things in addition to a phonetic alphabet. 

I submit that a basic and indispensable step to 
overtaking Russia, be it in science or the human- 
ities, is to make the reading in our classrooms as 
readable as hers. Some half century ago, Benn Pit- 
man, brother and colleague of the inventor of the 
Pitman shorthand system, published an alphabet 
quite equal to the need—and out of nothing but 
our present letters with dots over five of them in- 
stead of two. And today our Simpler Spelling As- 
sociation proposes one which dispenses even with 
those dots and still keeps its sound-sign relation- 
ships simple and inconfusable. As does the only 
slightly differing scheme in the demonstration 
which follows. 

Read it with ae, ee, ie, oe, ue pronounced as in 
phaeton, fee, fie, foe, fuel—with aa and au as in 
bazaar and cause—with oo and uu as in food and 
wood—with oi and ou as in oil and out—with 
th as in thin or beneath, and zh as in vision. Give 
all other digraphs and all single vowels and con- 
sonants the sounds most commonly given now. 
Notice, however, that in the transcription of such 
words as chiefly and very, a short i replaces the 
final y and that everywhere ¢ and z replace d and s 
whenever they more truly represent the sound. 
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Too Much Else To Learn 


Current interest in language reform is il- 
lustrated by the introduction of a bill (HR 
2165) in Congress by Representative Harlan 
Hagen of California to establish a_ national 
grammar commission. In introducing the bill, 
Rep. Hagan stated that the French government, 
too, is considering spelling reform, and has 
set up a committee to examine various possi- 
bilities. At its head is the director of primary 
education for all France. 

Among basic changes in the present French 
language, this committee has recommended that 
all “parasite consonants” (i.e., those silent ones 
in which French abounds) be thrown out ai- 
together. There is no need, the committee said, 
for children of this modern day to spell words 
the same way their grandparents did. Today's 





children have too much to learn. 








“A loef ov bred,” the Waulrus sed, 
“Iz hwot wee cheefli need, 

Pepur and vinegur, besiedz, 

Aar veri guud indeed, 

Nou, if yoo’r redi, oisturz, deer, 

Wee wil begin too feed.” 

“But not on us,” thee oisterz kried 
Turning a litl bloo, 

“Aftur such kiendnes, that wuud bee 
A dizmal thing too doo,” 

“The niet iz fien,” the Waulrus sed, 
“Doo yoo admier the vue?” 


“Gosh,” laft Rae Yung, “kan yoo vizhon that 
litl seen?” 


Here, in these seventy-five words, are all of the 
(only) forty basic spelling units our youngsters 
would ever need to learn for the reading, writing, 
and spelling of their mother tongue. They con- 
stitute an alphabet even simpler than the Russian, 
if seven units longer. With this approximately 
even break in their reading—in their basic learn- 
ing tool, that is—couldn’t our youngsters come 
up with the brains, the application, and the in- 
terest to equal their Soviet age-mates in whatever 
studies the promise and the threat of this new 
age demand of both? 

Naturally, we should have to do our part by 
providing them with the smaller classes, the longer 
school year, the winnowing and orienting examina- 
tions which keep young Russians working so close 
to their potentiality. Whatever the personal or 
social difficulties involved, one wonders if the 
financial would be so staggering—if the billions 
that now go down the drain of our reading prob- 
lem and its sorry chain reactions wouldn’t go 
quite some way to meet the cost. 
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Pupils Are Not Servomechanisms 


Skills, intellectual or otherwise, may have 
become climactically important, says Mr. Story, but they still 
constitute only one room in the educational house. 


By M. L. STORY 


him as a servomechanism. The unmistakable 

impact of this image upon education has 
not yet been evaluated, but we may easily con- 
sider its more obvious manifestations. It views 
the pupil primarily as a machine and conceives 
education as the establishment of certain oper- 
ating functions through the injection of proper 
control circuits (i. e., the ability to solve mathe- 
matics equations, etc.). A typical servomechanism 
acts as an automatic control system and is made 
up of a highly complex set of components all 
functioning together to regulate a device or 
quantity. It is the nervous system of the modern 
robot. It has, of course, provided the key to that 
wondrous era which we speak of in awestruck 
tones as automation. 

What is wrong with such an image as applied to 
a living pupil? Does it really exist as an uncon- 
scious model in the minds of many who speak 
knowingly about our present educational needs? 
The answers to these questions are obvious. It is 
all wrong as a model, and yet many intelligent 
people are unwittingly urging it upon us. 

Without belaboring the analogy, we may read- 
ily admit that the human organism can certainly 
be compared, step by step, with an automatic con- 
trol set-up, whether it be an elevator or a com- 
puting machine. Each element in the circuit, in- 
cluding “input” and “feedback,” can be made to 
seem perfectly analogous. Entire books have been 
written with this curious thesis, of which perhaps 
the first was Norbert Wiener’s Cybernetics. Since 
it is almost certain that man himself was the ob- 
Vious first model for the whole development, this 
seems to be a mere exercise in paradox. Automa- 
tion, as it may be said to exist in the human or- 
ganism, is admittedly a wonderful thing. We are 
self-correcting and efficient; however, if the goals 
of education are to become so narrow as to ap- 
praise us merely in terms of our operational ef- 
ficiency as regulating devices in charge of ex- 


Ts currently popular image of man shapes 





MR. STORY is a member of the Department of Edu- 
cation, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina. 


plosive gadgets, then it is indeed time for a shut- 
down and some hard thinking before we tool up 
for this maniacal kind of crash program. 

The immediate outraged response to this blunt 
skepticism is the usual underhand blow of the 
ubiquitous educational critic who sweeps all logic 
aside by frightening us with Soviet power and total 
extinction. Such calamity howlers, of course, are 
absolutely right in one respect: We are undoubt- 
edly in the greatest danger. But let us have at least 
enough respect for youth and for our traditional 
values to call our present panicky programs by 
their proper names. We are presently engaged in 
war, not in education. We must make it crystal 
clear to ourselves and especially to the youth of 
our land that it is a war motive; a survival motive, 
which presently hovers over educational policy 
in America. No one can want it to be minimized. 
Yet we cannot afford, under any justification, to 
call it by the wrong name. 

The skills of the trained technologist are of 
the highest importance, but we must see them with 
the utmost clarity in their real relation to the 
human order. Our very best scientist, for example, 
should be only about ten per cent a scientist. The 
other ninety per cent should be person. We haye 
perhaps too many scientists already who will scoff 
at such an assertion and question not only its 
vagueness but the whole idea of subordinating 
one’s useful function in the technology. Let it be 
said here that our chief business, now and al- 
ways, is sentient living, and the worst danger 
we face is that we accept some function in a 
mechanistic, totalitarian pattern and become mere 
parts of a vast machine and nothing else. 

It is primarily a question of keeping a proper 
perspective and sense of values. We must, of 
course, develop highly precise skills and abilities 
in pupils. These, however, are small parts indeed 
of the total educational process. Skills, intellectual 
or otherwise, may have become climactically im- 
portant, but they still constitute only one room 
in the educational house. In evaluating houses we 
might easily and logically become obsessed with 
the importance of the bathroom, but it is unlikely 
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that we would build one large bathroom and call 
it a house. 

There are many important reasons why pupils 
cannot be envisioned as servomechanisms. First, 
and most important of all, in an age of harsh pre- 
cision we would have to follow the educational di- 
rection of the totalitarians by rejecting the vast 
majority of our pupils as sadly imperfect mechan- 
isms early in the educational process. Their poor 
“circuits” would never respond to our exacting 
demands for efficient and automatic skills of such 
a high order. Under our present grading system 
we require about seventy per cent accuracy as a 
passing grade. We certainly cannot send out 
automatic instruments with mistakes built in at 
the rate of about thirty out of every hundred. 
These inherently faulty mechanisms would un- 
doubtedly accumulate as prodigious scrap heaps 
outside the schoolhouses of the land. 

Consider also the personality and mental hy- 
giene aspects of this image. Should we “trigger” 
such qualities as love and loyalty so that the “de- 
cision organs” of pupils know when to release 
these and when to withhold them? Should pity, 
for instance, become an automatic response in 
appropriate situations, or should it be entirely 
erased from the tape as the Nazis apparently 
learned to do. Should obedience be built in as it is 
with the Soviets? Should fear be eradicated en- 
tirely as it was with the Japanese Kamikaze, or 
should it become the constant “incoming signal” 
which motivates the whole mechanism? How 
about hope? Should a spontaneous gasp of excite- 
ment and awe at the sight of a field of wild flowers 
be obviated because we are automatically con- 
ditioned to respond only to Picasso or to some 
other appropriate mode of beauty? 

The human organism is capable of an almost 
infinite number of responses. Shall we simply 
select and habituate those that are most useful? 
Useful to whom? Ours is the unmistakably larger 
task of freeing this complex organism from any 
control whatsoever except the freely chosen values 
and goals which he sets up for himself. Our chal- 
lenge is the precious guarantee that he will not be 
slavishly conditioned and habituated, but that 
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the free exercise of his own rational choice wil] 
govern his responses and that the only corrective 
“feedback” in operation will be his own moral 
conscience. 

A mechanism lacks one thing. It has no 
philosophy. To many fanatical minds now preva- 
lent in the world this is a small and negligible 
defect. Such an intangible can simply be pres- 
scribed from without, and the machine can be 
designed to function in exact conformity to its 
every tenet. In American education, however, 
this becomes the major and completely dominant 
consideration. Every skill and aptitude is function- 
ally subordinate to a freely exercised variable 
known as the human will pursuing its values and 
ideals. That this will is capable of creative aspira- 
tion is our only real excuse for education. 


The spiritual dimension, now in danger of 
diminution or extinction, is the only remaining 
difference which significantly distinguishes our 
educational system from those which rival it in the 
present world. One element in our philosophy 
utterly precludes the mechanistic outlook. This 
is our firm belief in Christian values or, if you will, 
in the categorical imperative. The pupil in Amer- 
ica is not educated as a means to an end, but as 
an end in himself. Under this prevailing principle 
we are certainly not seeking to create mere serv- 
ants of the state or of its machines. Let us con- 
tinually remind ourselves that the educational goal 
of using people—of seizing them up and putting 
them somewhere—is totalitarianism, pure and 
simple. Let us also maintain a healthy awareness 
of human imperfection as it contrasts so greatly 
with mechanistic efficiency. 


Perhaps the real richness of life comes from its 
unevenness, its unexpectedness, and oddly enough, 
its mistakes. There is, at any rate, no greatness 
without imperfection because greatness is simply 
the act of subordinating our weaknesses. Ninety 
per cent of education is still concerned with helping 
to shape a person, a self imbued with all sorts of 
human qualities like weakness, uncertainty, insta- 
bility, and—mark this well—the potential for oc- 
casionally transcending all these imperfections. 





New Desegregation Study 


> Among the most recently published studies in 
school desegregation is a book by Melvin M. 
Tumin, Desegregation: Resistance and Readiness, 
Princeton University Press, $5. It is based on studies 
of white attitudes toward Negroes and toward de- 
segregation in Greensboro and Guilford County, 


N. C. Especially valuable are three chapters which 
analyze the quality and role of leadership, paint col- 
lective portraits of the ready and the resistant, and 
draw useful implications for the guidance of school 
men. The Tumin book is a good supplement to, but 
no substitute for, the Wey-Corey study, Action Pat- 
terns in School Desegregation: A Guidebook, pub- 
lished by Phi Delta Kappa in January. 
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The Teacher on Television 


By DEZSO D. 


DUCATIONAL television is coming and 
E nothing can stop it. As time passes it will 

demand more and more of the energies and 
resources of the educator. 

But the lecturer who thinks that he can “just 
get some materials from the files” and do a good 
job on television is in for a surprise. The viewer 
can change channels too easily now; in fact, he 
can do so without leaving the comfort of his 
armchair. Educational television demands prep- 
aration above and beyond that necessary for the 
lecture hall—as I discovered on my first venture 
into the medium. 

I should like to share my experiences in edu- 
cational television with you. Perhaps they will 
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“It is difficult not to be impressed with the 
phenomenal growth and spread of educational 
television. According to the latest reports, as of 
February 1, 1959, there were no less than 
thirty-six educational television stations in the 
United States, and one such station in Puerto 
Rico. The first of these stations to begin oper- 
ation was KUHT in Houston, Texas, which 
began on May 25, 1953. The most recent ad- 
dition was Oklahoma City’s KOKH-TV, which 
began transmitting on January 26, 1959. More- 
over, there are eleven more educational tele- 
vision stations now under construction in the 
United States, not to mention the countless 
number of closed-circuit educational television 


systems.” 


—School Boards, May, 1959 


help you to decide whether to accept or reject 
the offer to do television programs should the 
opportunity arise. 

I was asked to do a series of thirteen half- 
hour programs on the subject of contemporary 
design. The programs were based on the Ford 
booklet, Creative Design, and were sponsored 
by the Department of Industrial Education on the 
University of Minnesota television station. 

Because television itself is a design medium and 
no one knows much about it as such, it was 
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obvious from the beginning that many experi- 
ments must be done to present design on a profes- 
sional level. For example, it took over one week 
to design two special turn-tables for exhibiting 
three-dimensional objects; it took me more than 
seventy hours of work to design and make the 
background for the titles. 

In addition to making things, I had much to 
learn about television; for example, light blue is 
white on television, and a white shirt is not de- 
sirable. I had to learn where to look, for the 
television camera has four lenses, and if one 
looks into the wrong lens it appears that the 
performer is looking over the shoulder of the 
viewer. I had to learn not to keep looking at the 
monitor, which is difficult because one can be- 
come hypnotized by it. 

My first rehearsal was an interesting experience. 
When I had said everything I had prepared to say, 
the floor man held up a sign saying “1/2.” I 
thought that I had thirty seconds left, but it turned 
out that this sign meant that one-half of the pro- 
gram was over and that I had fifteen minutes 
left. This is when I realized that it takes almost 
two hours of lecture material to fill in thirty 
minutes on television. 

The amount of work involved in a television 
program is infinite. A commercial station uses 
specialists and a full-time staff, but the university 
television programs are organized by faculty mem- 
bers. One man must do everything but arrange the 
set itself. Sometimes hours of work are wasted. 
For example, my assistant and I spent time 
making a set of furniture specially designed for 
my seventh program, in which I planned to ex- 
plain practical contemporary design principles. 
Making and designing the furniture took over 200 
man hours, but when the time for the program 
arrived I was in the hospital and unable to go on. 
The furniture and I were replaced by a film. 

To be in front of a camera is something to get 
used to. The speaker is supposed to talk as he 
would to a small family in a living room. But if 
he makes an error, many thousands of people will 
hear it. And it is very difficult to get used to all 
the activity going on in front during the program. 
There are two or three cameras and a floor man 
who is responsible for keeping time and signaling 
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which camera is next in action; there are assistants 
and sometimes other people running about in 
front of you. One either becomes distracted or 
learns to concentrate. My producer-director op- 
posed using clue-cards (called idiot cards in 
the profession). He felt that the program would 
be more natural and smooth without them. This 
of course required more extensive program prepa- 
ration. 

It took me three full programs to develop a 
sense of ease in front of the cameras. When I 
had guests to interview on some of the early 
programs, I discovered that acting as a host 
requires a good deal of experience. The guests and 
I were both nervous. 

Many amusing little incidents occurred. I have 
already mentioned finding myself with fifteen 
minutes left to fill on my first rehearsal; 
other surprises came later. For in- 
stance, it worked fine in rehearsal to 
glue letters on a model with rubber 
cement, but during the program one 
letter disappeared and I had to explain 
the spelling mistake. We used chest 
microphones. On one occasion I cov- 
ered up the microphone by crossing 
my arms over my chest. The people 
in the sound booth almost went crazy 
trying to adjust the sound. Again, I 
was in a hurry to get home after the 
program and forgot to remove the 
microphone; I was almost choked by 
the wire. 

While watching TV in the living 
room, one does not realize what goes 
into the making of a program from 
the technical and staff point of view. 

University of Minnesota television has 
the following staff in action during a 
program: 

1. The producer, who sits and wor- 
ries throughout the program. 

2. The director, who is in the con- 

trol booth and has five or more TV 
sets in front of him. These represent 
the cameras on the floor and the slide 
projector or film television camera. 
He can select the right picture, mix 
the pictures of two cameras, etc. He 
directs people outside his booth by ear- 
phones. He tells the cameraman what 
to take. He pushes hundreds of but- 
tons. Altogether, it’s a very nerve- 
racking job. 

3. The floor-man, who signals time 
and helps the speaker in many little 
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ways. 
4. Sound-men, responsible for all sound. 

5. Cameramen, who work hard trying to figure 
out what the speaker will do next. 

6. Engineers, who control the picture quality 
and maintain the equipment. 

7. Announcers, on before and after the pro- 
gram. 

8. Transmitter-men, who are sometimes far 
away. (Most of the University of Minnesota tele- 
vision equipment is On campus.) 

9. An assistant, who moves furniture. (A very 
important person.) , 

Educational television may not be financially 
rewarding for the educator. But there are many 
other rewards. One of them is learning about a 
medium of communication that is here to stay in 


Author Sekely before the camera 
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education. Another is learning about effective or- 
ganization. I think every teacher should have an 
opportunity to present material in a simple way 
for public consumption and use visual materials 
effectively; he will be a better teacher for having 
done so. 

More direct rewards come from contacts with 
people. In my case, the staff of the television sta- 
tion were excellent. They were interested in the 
program, they were alert, and they had a well- 
developed sense of humor. 


I often met with people on campus who had 
seen the program. They always had interesting 
comments to make. Sometimes they would dis- 
agree with me, but they were interested in design. 
I received telephone calls from many different 
people representing many different occupations. 


Another rewarding aspect of the experience was 
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the complete freedom of speech given me. I 
criticized such products as the automobile and 
other kinds of consumer goods. I criticized the 
poor architecture found on the University of Min- 
nesota campus. I was critical of design found in 
our homes. All of this, apparently, was received 
in a very mature way. 

There are still other rewards. With live televi- 
sion there is a certain amount of excitement in the 
air. It is fun to do. I was told the story of a 
University of Minnesota drama professor who 
got completely tangled up while describing some 
of the characters in Shakespeare. He said, “To 
hell with it.” Then he stopped for a few seconds 
and looked at the camera trying to think of a way 
to correct the mistake. He wound up by saying. 
“I thought I was talking to my drama class.” 
There were no telephone calls of complaint to the 
studio. Everyone understood. 





A Comparative Study of Educational TV in 


Selected European Countries 


By DEZO V. SILAGYI 


projects in England, France, Italy, and Detroit, 
Michigan, was made by the author during the 
past year. The information was compiled through 
personal interviews with various TV directors, tech- 


COMPARATIVE study of television teaching 


nicians, secretaries, and American consulate rep- 
resentatives working in the area of educational tele- 
vision. 

In analyzing the scope and purpose of educational 
television projects in the various countries, one 
notices that England considers her TV teaching as 
an enrichment experience for the eleven- to fifteen- 
year-old student. France, in turn, considers TV as 
an enrichment activity to the regular primary school 
curriculum with extensions into the secondary, 
technical, and university level education. Italy, the 
neophyte of the group, limits her television programs 
to the education of seventh-year “drop-out” stu- 
dents. Detroit utilizes television as a teaching medium 
for the accepted curriculum of the regular school 
program, with one exception. This is conversational 
Spanish for third and fourth grade students. Lan- 
guage education is an innovation for the primary 
grades. 

England has daily programs of thirty minutes’ 
duration each afternoon at 2:05 P.M. Individual sub- 


MR. SILAGYI (Alpha Omega 528) is assistant prin- 
cipal of the Duffield School, Detroit, Michigan. 


ject areas are presented regularly once a week during 
the school term. For example, mathematics lessons 
are telecast every Monday during the months of 
September and October. 

The French programs are also of thirty minutes’ 
duration. Beginning at 2:00 P.M., they are assigned 
as follows: Monday, primary school; Tuesday, tech- 
nical schools and colleges; Wednesday, secondary 
school; Thursday, none; Friday, primary school. The 
subject areas within any given grade level vary con- 
siderably from week to week. A semblance of unity 
appears only when the program is viewed in its en- 
tirety throughout ‘the three terms of the school year. 

Italy’s problem of enticing the “drop-out” student 
to view her educational telecast lessons necessarily 
places the program after general working hours. 
from 3:30 to 4:00 P.M., daily, Monday through Sat- 
urday. The subject areas follow a regular recurring 
pattern of unity, one subject per day each week. 

Detroit’s telecasts are generally organized on a 
thirty minute basis (except Spanish I), with a total 
of two hours and fifty minutes of telecasting per day. 
Each subject is scheduled daily except the health 
program, which replaces the science program on Fri- 
day. The arrangement of telecast time during the day 
coincides with regular school hours. 

“On-camera” teachers are selected by a variety 
of methods. England relies on the TV director and 
her staff of producers for course content and teacher 
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selection. The individual producer selects the best 
qualified personality as the “on-camera” teacher, 
with recruitment extending into all walks of life. 

France has a similar selection procedure, but de- 
pends upon an “expert” teacher for the script con- 
tent. This teacher may or may not be the “on- 
camera” teacher. 

Italy places responsibility on the TV director, who 
appoints a qualified “on-camera” teacher. He in turn 
must write the course outline and telecast scripts. 

Detroit producers limit their concern to the actual 
production process. Subject matter becomes the con- 
cern of the individual subject area supervisor of the 
Detroit Public Schools, and the “on-camera” teacher 
is selected from the regular staff of teachers in the 
school system by a screening committee. 

Other areas of comparison are as follows: 


European 


All TV stations are owned and operated by the govern- 
ment. 
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Telecasts generally cover the entire country through the 
medium of relay stations. 


Viewing classes vary from one to ninety pupils. 
The regular teacher remains with her class during the 
telecast. 

Detroit Project 
WTVS is owned and operated by the Detroit Television 
Fund. 


Telecasts cover the local area only within a radius of 
fifty miles of Detroit. 


Size of the viewing class varies from 112 to 228. 


The viewing class is in charge of two “viewing” teachers. 


American TV equipment is generally used through- 
out Europe. 

European television project directors have en- 
countered the same problems as the producers of 
the Detroit Project and hope to solve these problems 
through research, both in the classroom and in the 
studio. 
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Ph.D. in Communications and Education 


® Michigan State University has announced a Ph. 
D. program in the College of Communication Arts 
which will concentrate on educational television and 
radio. Graduates will have competency in both com- 
munications and education. The major mass media 
approach will be handled through the Department of 
Television, Radio, and Film, in close working rela- 
tionship with the College of Education. 

Scheduled to begin this summer, the program 
should help satisfy the need of the rapidly developing 
field of educational broadcasting for more and more 
thoroughly-educated and well-trained educational 
philosophers, according to Leo Marton, Television, 
Radio, and Film Department head. 

Graduates will be qualified to supervise school or 
college closed circuit broadcasting systems for teach- 
ing, to administer educational TV or radio stations, 
or to teach broadcasting at the college level. 


The English View of Educational TV 


> “...It has been a hard lesson for the human 
race to learn to read; it has been a harder lesson 
still for them to learn that men require more from 
their teachers than the techniques of reading. 
“The same is true of the other media of communi- 


cation. Like the printed word, each opens the way 
for an even bigger demand upon the personal skill 
of the teacher. Television will be no exception. But 
if exaggerated claims are made for it, then it will be 
television as an educational medium, and not the 
teaching profession, that will be the loser. It will 
quickly become apparent that television cannot super- 
sede the teacher, and then there will follow the up- 
hill fight against disillusionment which will have to 
be won before this latest means of communication 
can take its place in mankind’s armoury in the 
struggle against his own ignorance.” 


—Peter Quince, in “‘Television Prospects 
April 17, 1959, The Schoolmaster England) 


Wisconsin Seminar on Child Behavior 


> “Using What We know About Child Behavior” is 
the theme of an institute for school psychologists to 
be held at the University of Wisconsin July 9 and 10. 
Highlighting the program will be lectures by four 
authorities in psychology, psychiatry, and education, 
including Dean Willard C. Olson, School of Educa- 
tion, University of Michigan. There is no admission 
cost or registration restriction. Information can be 
obtained by writing T. A. Ringness, School of Educa- 
tion, University of Wisconsin. 
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School-by-School ‘Academic Inventory’ 


> James B. Conant has called for a school-by- 
school “academic inventory” in each state to in- 
itiate a speedy improvement in American education. 

Given the facts in a school-by-school study of an 
entire state, he says, local pride and city-to-city 
competition will do the rest. 

But each state’s chief school officer must provide 
the facts in a statewide “academic inventory.” This 
would tell, for each school, what the graduation re- 
uirements are, and reveal what courses the aca- 
demically talented students are studying in each com- 
munity. It would indicate how many of these more 
able students had taken at least seven years of 
mathematics and science, for instance, and how 
many had taken two or three years of a foreign 
language. 

The proposal for state action was made when 
Conant gave the Gustav Pollak Lecture on govern- 
ment at Harvard University April 8. 

Conant warned against a rapid increase of power 
exercised by the state government as a means of im- 
proving the schools, and urged instead that each 
state “furnish the facts upon which parental action 
at the local level will be based.” 


Good Results from Advanced Placement 


> Almost one-third of the freshmen in Harvard 
College this year had college-level courses before 
they got there, under the Advanced Placement pro- 
gram. 

After four years of experience, Harvard has an- 
nounced that its Advanced Placement students are 
performing well, and that advanced teaching in high 
school bears up well under the college test. 

Students who took elementary college courses 
in high school actually did better in advanced courses 
than those who had done their elementary work in 
college. 

Forty-seven per cent of the Advanced Placement 
students at Harvard now come from public high 
schools. There are 280 men from 115 schools in 
this year’s freshman class. Fifty-five men were 
admitted directly into the sophomore class because 
of advanced courses taken in U. S. schools. Eleven 
students entered Harvard as freshmen after their 
eleventh year in school, without secondary school 
diplomas. 


Teacher’s Guide for MIT Physics Course 


>» A teacher’s guide for the modernized high- 
school physics course prepared by the MIT Physical 
Science Study Committee will soon be available. 
Now in use in mimeographed form, the guide will 
be revised in 1959-60 under the direction of Gilbert 
C. Finley, University of Illinois College of Educa- 
tion, one of the scientists who helped plan and write 
the new physics course. Publication date is fall, 1960. 

Preliminary versions of the new physics materials 
are currently in use in some 275 pilot schools of the 
U.S. with an estimated three per cent of all high 
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school students taking physics courses. It is ex- 
pected that nearly 25,000 students will be involved in 
the program next year, when additional teachers 
trained in National Science Foundation institutes this 
summer become available. 

Finlay’s materials explain to teachers why certain 
choices in content and teaching approach were 
made; provide teaching suggestions; and correlate 
the use of text with films, laboratory work, and sup- 
plementary resources. 


Fathers Outdid Sons on PT Test 


> We don’t know the meaning of these data at all, 
but on the surface it looks bad for the coming 
generation. 

Since 1925 Pomona College of Claremont, Calif., 
has been keeping the records of physical tests ad- 
ministered (by the same men) to freshmen. This 
spring Bryant J. Cratty analyzed ability scores 
achieved by fathers and sons who have taken the 
same battery of tests: chins, running broad jump, 
100 yard run, and standing fence vault. 

The findings, based on twenty-four pairs of scores, 
show that more of the fathers (92 per cent) passed 
the tests than their sons (77 per cent), and twice 
as many fathers passed the total battery (by meeting 
standards in each of the tests). Mean scores showed 
the fathers higher in three out of four tests, and in 
the fourth (broad jump) there was no difference. 
There were positive correlations between father and 
son performance in the broad jump (.86) and the 
100 yard run (.59). 


Teaching Still Unattractive to Bright Boys 


> Teaching is still unattractive to top-ranking 
senior high-school boys, if National Merit Scholar- 
ship data are representative. 

Of all 900 plus Merit Scholarship winners this 
spring, only about 15 per cent have chosen teach- 
ing as their life work. (Very few winners are still 
undecided about a career.) Only about 8 per cent 
of the boys in this group give teaching as their oc- 
cupational choice. This is approximately the same 
per cent as indicated interest in teaching when the 
first Merit Scholarship winners were announced in 
1956. Top-ranking girls choose teaching at the rate 
of about 27 out of 100. 


Parkinson’s Law Verified? 
> “If you double the size of the group, you don’t 
necessarily double the production of the group,” say 
Ohio State University researchers who have just com- 
pleted a major step in a study of teamwork. In such 
tasks as air traffic control, they say, “groups are 
much less effective than individuals, if your evalu- 
ation is in man-hour production.” 

The research has been done at the university's 
Aviation Psychology Laboratory for the Air Force. 

The researchers point out that the effort spent in 
coordination frequently consumes time and intelli- 
gence which otherwise would be directed toward ac- 
complishing the task at hand. 
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Nine-to-Five Day for Teachers? 


> There is no reason why both students and teach- 
ers should not work a full day, according to Lloyd 
E. Blauch, assistant commissioner for higher educa- 
tion, U. S. Office of Education. He suggests that the 
school’s work be done the way the world’s work is 
done, from nine to five. 

In particular, Blauch thinks students and teachers 
should do all their “homework” at school. Too many 
students are at a disadvantage under the present 
system, he says, because their homes offer neither 
places for study nor atmospheres conducive to it. 
Even those who do have the facilities are subject to 
such distractions as television and radio. 

The longer day would give counselors a chance 
to get in much more work with students. The school 
program could be more flexible and efficient. 

The reaction of a few school teachers and admin- 
istrators to the Blauch suggestion, as reported in the 
May 10 New York Times, was mixed. Adele Frank- 
lin, who directs a nine-to-five program for 2,500 
children of working mothers in nine New York city 
elementary schools, believes the longer day will come 
in a matter of time. She and other administrators 
say, however, that additional staff, more pay, or vol- 
unteer help will be needed. Teachers object that the 
plan will mean more work, although Blauch contends 
that it will not, because teachers would do at school 
what they now do in the evening. 

The Biauch plan gets support ‘from educators who 
believe the schools should perform a custodial func- 
tion. 


New Information on Vocabulary 


> Burleigh Shibles of Farmington State Teachers 
College, Maine, says that many educators are under- 
estimating size of the total understanding vocab- 
ulary of first-grade children. His own and earlier 
studies suggest that first-graders understand over 
18,000 basic words and some 7,000 derived terms 
for a total vocabulary of about 25,000. (The Thorn- 
dike-Lorge Teacher's Word Book contains 30,000 
words. ) 

Another Shibles conclusion: It would seem unwise 
to start any but children of superior linguistic ability 
with a second language unnecessarily during the pre- 
school years. 

A summary of Shibles’ study appears in the Janu- 
ary, 1959, Elementary English and a condensation 
of this article is reported in the April, 1959, Edu- 
cation Digest. 


Silver Keys for High-School Scholars 


> Catalina High School in Tucson, Ariz., recog- 
nized its scholastic leaders last semester in much 
the same way athletic leaders have long been recog- 
nized by high-school authorities. Thirty-eight stu- 
dents who had perfect batting averages (straight A’s) 
won silver keys, presented during an assembly of 
the entire student body. Principal R. T. Gridley 
made the awards. 
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From ‘Enthusiastic’ to ‘Rejection’ 


> Quoted from “An Experiment in Instructional 
TV in the Los Angeles Junior College,” January, 
1959: : 

Student acceptance of instruction by closed cir. 
cuit television varied from enthusiastic to neutral to 
rejection, with the majority of students reporting 
themselves reasonably receptive on a “wait and see” 
basis. Most of the stated objections to their instruc- 
tional television experiences were based on the diffi- 
culty of asking questions and otherwise participating 
in class activities, and on a belief that personal as. 
sociation with an instructor is an indispensable part 
of a successful college course. 


> On the fifth anniversary of the Supreme Court 
decision outlawing racial segregation in public schools 
(May 17), 802 out of 2,909 biracial districts in the 
South had been desegregated. Prospects are for two 
more districts to be added to the list this fall, one in 
Dade County, Fla., and the Charlottesville, Va., dis- 


trict. 


> Eighteen courses are offered in a new tax study 
program leading to the master of laws in taxation 
degree at Boston University. One titled, we suppose, 
“How To Be Sure of the Distinction Between Tax 
Avoidance and Tax Evasion.” 


®> World population has passed the 2.8 billion 
mark. The UN Statistical Year Book for 1958 esti- 
mates the increase between 1950 and mid-1957 at 
302 million (more than 100,000 new mouths to 


feed every day). 


> The Associated Collegiate Alumnae conducted a 
study in 1882 to determine whether college educa- 
tion had, in fact, damaged the health of women. 
There were at that time 1,290 women college grad- 
uates in the U.S. Verdict: no. 


> A Pennsylvania State University survey shows 
that one-third of its 15,000 students come from fam- 
ilies with annual incomes of $5,000 or less, and 
two-thirds from families with annual incomes of 
$7.000 or less. 


> The National Science Foundation program of 
summer science training for outstanding high-school 
students will cost $1,600,000 and will involve some 
6,000 students this year. 


® Senator Thomas J. Dodd (D-Conn.) has intro- 
duced federal legislation to allow a tax exemption of 
$1,200 to taxpayers for each dependent they are 
educating in college. 


®> The National Science Foundation will spend 
$1,130,000 for research in weather modification this 


year. 
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‘All Our Major Problems... . 


Dear Editor: 

Thanks for the mention in the first paragraph of 
your [May] editorial. I got a real kick out of it. 
The editorship of KAPPAN was the highpoint of my 
professional eae 

I attended the installation of the new field chapter 
at St. Petersburg-Clearwater a month ago. prong ga 
ly enjoyed it and met some high class school men. 

It is remarkable how well we have seen eye to eye 
re content of KAPPAN. I would ga virtually 
everything you have (that I have seen). . . . There is 
one thing I would impress upon you, as an elder 
compatriot. T and 
in education—is our population growth. All our 
major problems—finance, facilities, curriculum, 
teachers—stem from it. We are on a fertility binge 
in this country that is a remarkable tribute to our 
young people’s faith in the future. I have before 
me [information that] our population will double 
(350,000,000) by 2,000 A.D., and that is just 
forty-one years away. And 260,000,000 in 1980. 
Even I may live to see that, and you most assuredly 
will. 


This is no time to make little plans, in educa- 


tion or in anything else, and particularly not in 
states like Florida, where the increase will be even 


292), retired 


more rapid.—LOGAN ANDERSON (Zeta 
Box 42A, 


former KAPPAN editor, Anderson Groves, 
Route |, Palmetto, Fla. 


Oops! Our Error 


Dear Editor: 

The inclusion of the Stoke paper and the rejoinder 
by Phenix was a real “coup” for you in your April 
issue. It is a genuinely illuminating exchange. 

I was pleased also to find a nice note on p. 27! 
regarding recent developments in the American As- 
sociation of Colleges for Teacher Education. In one 
detail, however, that note was in error. Dean 
Wright did not succeed me in the presidency [of the 
AACTE]; he succeeded President Harvey M. Rice 
of Macalester College, who in earlier turn had suc- 
ceeded me.—DonaLD P. COTTRELL (Sigma 1255). 
dean, College of Education, Ohio State University. 


Grave Admissions Indeed 


Dear Editor: 

This morning I again read the article entitled 
“Some Current Needs in Educational Research,” by 
Dr. Clymer, in the March Put DELTA Kappan. | 
suppose there is no professor of education who, fol- 
lowing his graduate studies, has not been determined 
to push research as a part of his professional duty. 


Like others, I have failed. But why? 

Certainly the first reason is the matter of time. 
Teaching loads at colleges, at least at colleges such 
as ours, leave little energy for anything extra. Re- 
search would have to be so classified. 

Besides, there may be a growing conviction that 
worthwhile problems in educational research are 
becoming so large and complex that they are beyond 
the resources of the individual. More and more, such 
problems become the exclusive province of large 
foundations and publicly supported research teams. 
This is one area where additional effort by the U. S. 
Office of Education would certainly not be contested 

Finally, perhaps teachers in departments of edu- 
cation, after some experience, begin to suspect that 
the vast amount of original research and so-called 
factual material available to the beginning teacher 
serves more to confuse than to clarify the imme- 
diate issues involved. If the best men in the field of 
education, to whom the original sources are pre- 
sumably well known, find it difficult to unify this 
material, what chance does a young student have 
of doing so in the short period before he is to begin 
teaching? 

So we resort to handing out a more or less pre- 
digested set of rules based upon our best under- 
standing of the material and interpreted in the light 
of our own experience. We frankly admit that teach- 
ing is an art, much more than it is a science, largely 
learned in the crucible of experience and refined 
through trial and error in the classroom. Fortunately, 
the child is by nature endowed with a need to learn 
and with the ability to adjust to the average teacher's 
blunders without too much harm to himself. 

These are grave admissions. But we are encouraged 
by the remarkable endurance of learning and by its 
continuous increase against all handicaps.—ARNOLD 
J. HAGEN (Chi 887), Department of Education, Pa- 
cific Lutheran College, Parkland, Wash. 


(Editor's Note: Good points. Anyone for rebuttal?) 


For Further Study 


Dear Editor: 

Though slightly belated, | am writing to express 
my appreciation for the article in the February, 1959. 
Put DeLTA Kappan, “Character Building in Youth,” 
by Dean John E. Grinnell. 

Building character in our youth, giving them the 
values and standards that will make better individuals 
and a better world, has to date received, unhappily, 
little study and effort. 

Both the general idea and the specific suggestions 
in Mr. Grinnell’s article are worthy of close and con- 
tinuing attention. It is to be hoped that both he 
and others will carry forward the thinking and the 
work suggested by this article-—West_ey P. Cat- 
LENDER, Jr., formerly high-school teacher, now text- 
hook editor, 129 Bella Vista St.. Tuckahoe, N. ¥ 





Monday Morning Trove 


( UT of thirty-one pieces of mail 
Only one has a genuine claim— 

Of the rest of the postal parade, 

I'wo-thirds are evangels of trade; 

Full twenty go on to regale 

The teacher with items for sale 

From peanuts, to jackets, to fame, 

lo trips with expenses delayed. 

(Not to trips with expenses defrayed!) 


Of the ten morning pieces of mail 

That are left, let these comments suffice: 
At least one will fondly abuse 

You for not having sent in your dues; 
At least one will gravely detail 

The ways that a teacher can fail 
(Unless one accepts this advice!) 

Some catalogues come through in two’s 
You may get some rare items thrice! 


And what of the one lonely note 

That plugs neither products nor stunts? 
A character reference blank. 

It seeks a “completion at once.” 


—William J. Murphy, Principal 
Minersville Area Joint High School 
Minersville, Pennsylvania 
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